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Next Month 


WHEN we resumed publication of the 
fice modernization camera surveys in 
February of this year, it was the first of 
these stories published since May 1939, 
when we reported on the spectacular 
Johnson offices in Racine. We planned to 
publish one or two of these surveys just 
to keep our readers up-to-the-minute on 
office modernization. 


WE pip not plan to continue the series 
every month. But our good readers have 
shown so much interest in these camera 
surveys that we have decided to continue 
them. Many inquiries are coming in, and 
not a few readers have written us to tell 
of modernization plans. 


NATURALLY we are delighted about this. 
It is always helpful for an editorial de- 
partment to have tangible proof that any 
given articles are being widely read. 


Just so long as readers continue to show 
interest in these reports, just so long will 
we continue them. This month’s report, 
on the State Farm Insurance Companies’ 
offices, seems unusually interesting. An- 
other will follow in June. 
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MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH 
for 
THE EXECUTIVE 








Does Chis Book 


A mswer Your 
P; oblem 2 


During the last ten difficult years, manage- 
ment research for the business executive 
has become recognized by many as an in- 
dispensable tool for successful manage- 
ment. It helps to insure lower selling and 
production costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete, accurate, and 
unbiased information to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems arising from changed condi- 
tions. A more scientific approach seems to 
be lessening the dependence on guess- 
work and overcoming to some extent long 
held but now obsolete beliefs. 

Management research is strictly a staff 
function. It does not lessen the responsi- 
bilities of any executive or department 
manager. Nor does it reflect upon the 
ability of any executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are not 
getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You probably want to know more about 
this subject. You may find the way to big- 
ger profits by reading our brief booklet, 
‘Management Research for the Executive.” 
It explains the purpose, scope and prac- 
tice. Mail the coupon today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Lilinois 


Please send booklet, “‘Management Research for 
the Executive,”’ without cost or obligation. 


Name of Company. . 
Individual’s Name 
Title. 


Address 
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LETTERS ...GUMMENT 





A Hand for Dr. Palyi 
And Walter Webb 


To the Editor: 

Let me express my appreciation for 
Walter Webb’s article, “How to Get 
Along with Your Banker.” It is indeed 
a horse-sense discussion and a healthy 
one “from the other side of the street.” 

Dr. Palyi’s discussion of gold, also in 
your April issue, was timely and equally 
good sense in these days when fears— 
imagined as well as real—haunt most 
people.—H. L. Dunnam, vice president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Interested in Fiscal 
Year Accounting 


To the Editor: 


Your April issue contained an article 
on the wisdom of changing the fiscal 
year of a corporation from the artificial 
calendar year to the natural fiscal year. 
You suggest writing to the Natural 
Business Year Council, but do not give 
the address. Will you give me that ad- 
dress? 

What is the natural fiscal year of 
retail furniture stores? Department 
stores now use January 31, although 
R. H. Macy and Company has changed 
to a mid-year ending—H. M. Spanpan, 
controller, Associated Sales Company 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 


In the April issue of American Busi- 
NEss, you published an article on the 
natural fiscal year. Reference was made 





to a list published by the Natural Bu 
ness Year Council with recommende 
closing dates for various types of bu 
ness. 

As I am anxious to obtain such a li 
would you be good enough to tell n 
how I can get in touch with the Cou 
cil?2—KenneEtTH R. WI1son, associate edi 
tor, The Financial Post, Toronto, Canada 

GENTLEMEN: We have forwarded yor 
requests for information to the Natur 
Business Year Council, whose address 
13 East 41st Street, New York, N 
York. 


What About the Paper 
Industry in the South? 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest the editorial, “Tl 
South Marches On,” contributed 
J. C. A. Having just returned from 
trip through the South, I agree with 
sentiments of the writer. 

It is interesting to Canadian paper 
makers to note the remarks of the wr 
when he says how far should the S 
go in supplanting Canada as a soi 
of supply for newsprint and ce 
papers. 

The great opportunity of the So 
lies in utilizing its raw material to 
best advantage. When one sees the nm 
nificent efforts being made by some 
the companies, such as the Mead C 
poration, the International Paper C 
pany, and other great concerns in n 
ing high-class writing papers, print 
papers, cover papers, and the like, 
then examine the product of a concé 
like Rayonier Inc., one realizes how 
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A VICE-PRESIDENT TALKS ABOUT ROUTING 


FROM AN INVENTORY 
OF 50,000 ITEMS 


ALY DOWLARS "ny 





O OTHER VICE-PRESIDENTS, TREASURERS AND Comp- 
TROLLERS INTERESTED IN SYSTEMATIZING INVEN- 
TORIES TO PRODUCE GREATER Prorits the complete 
story of the Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Safe-Kardex 
stock control record will be of inestimable value. 
Ten proven principles of profitable inventory control 
followed by this large wholesale house are: 

Know the minimum quantity economical to main- 
tain—know when ordering point is reached—know 
what items are on order—know all seasonal items— 
know instantly when items are out of stock—know 
what items are overstocked—know actual monthly 
consumption—know the turnover—know the profit- 
able turnover—know your inventory. 

Following these precepts is possible, without additional 


overhead, through a Kardex Inventory Control System. 


GET IN TOUCH TODAY 


To route the “Lazy Dollars” 





from your inventory get in touch 
with your nearest Remington 
Rand office. See how to cut costs 
and how to give day and night 


fire protection to your inventory. 


Signals over the JAN. to DEC. scale Progressive signals over these fig- Here supply on hand 
quickly show whether current dis- ures show weeks’ supply on hand. is shown by months. 
bursements have been made. 


Remington Rand Inc. surrato, new york 





| aes a Honey! 


. 


ie hi sa 
GIRL SAYS: “I'ma real secretary now—not just a stenog. My work’s 


faster, smoother and so much easier now that the Boss dictates to that 
beautiful, beautiful new Ediphone.” 


EDIPHONE SAYS: “O.K., I’m beautiful — but I’m a brute for work 


too. I’m rugged, fool-proof and a glutton for licking detail.” (So’s the 
streamlined floor model Ediphone.) 





BOSS SAYS: “Notes, letters and instructions don’t pile up and cut 
in on my time. I talk my work away now—to a new Ediphone!” 


WE SAY: In almost any executive job an Ediphone will save you 
time and trouble . . . You try one. No strings to the offer. Just write 
Dept. A5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 

N.J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 

610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 





magic touch of the brains behind thes¢ 


organizations have turned a 


gold.—A. L. Dawe, manager, St. 


product 
hitherto considered only for its value 
naval stores, into a living source 


Maur 


Valley Paper Company, Mont? 


Canada. 


Where to Buy 
Large Labels 


To the Editor: 


Can you suggest names of 
concerns that would print labels 


mately 20 to 22 inches across? These lab. 


print 
appre 


are to be round and will be identificat; 
labels for the ends of barrels. Said pr 
job will be an enlarged reproduction \ 


current standard label that we 


use 


goodly number of our other packa 
products.—JoserH F. NEIL, presi 


Neil’s, Inc., Elgin, Illinois. 


Mr. Net: If you will get in touch 
either Linehan and Weldt, 308 West F 
Street, Chicago, or E. Raymond Wr 
Company, 856 West Adams Street, | 
cago, I feel sure you will be able t 


the kind of labels you want. 


Drinking Fountains 
For Employees 


To the Editor: 


The following schedule, covering 
representative companies in the Mid 


West and South, will give you 


some 


dication of how little consistency there 
is in the planning of drinking insta 


tions. Only one fact stands out 


distinc 


and that is that every office in a sel 
contained office unity—that is, one tha 


not a part of an office building—dve 


have refrigerated drinking facilities 
its employees.—S. A. Peck, vice pr 
dent, the Trundle Engineering Compa 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


| . y 
Persons | Office No. of 
Em- Arrange- | Foun- 
ployed ment tains 


1 floor 
1 floor 
1 floor 
2 floors 
1 floor 
1 floor 
1 floor 
1 floor 
2 floors 
1 floor 
1 floor 
1 floor 
1 floor 
3 floors 
1 floor 
2 floors 
1 floor 
1 floor 
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Problem of the Small 
Business Man 


To the Editor: 


T ype 


Fou nt 


Runn 

Runn 
Bottle 
Runn 
Runn 
Runni 
Runni 
Runn 
Runn 
Bottle 
Run 

Bottle 
Run ! 


Running 


Run 
Run: 
Run: 


Runn 


AMERICAN Business is a very wor 


while magazine and I have derived s« 


benefits from it. However, most of 3 
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ANNOUNCING 


LOWER LONG DSc 








BONES RAE LEE LE SLi IE AEE SE IEE LLL DE, 


Effective May ist on all transcontinental calls and most 





other calls over 420 miles 1 MINUTES, DAY-| 3 MINUTES, DAY- 
TIME, STATION- TIME, PERSON- 
TO-STATION® TO-PERSON*® 


Lone DIsTANCE rate reductions, effective May Ist, apply FROM TO op | NEW) as | NEW 
» d RATE RATE| fate RATE 
to all transcontinental calls and to most other calls of 

more than 420 airline miles. San Francisco New York 36.50 | $4.00 | $8.75 | $5.00 
For example, a 3-minute, station-to-station, daytime Philadelphia Seattle 6.25 | 4.00 5.00 
op between San Francisco and New York formerly cost Salt Lake City Washington,D.C. | 5.00] 3.50 4.50 

$6.5 ‘ 2 > mg 2 ‘ ay ; ‘aa 
$6.50. It now costs $4, and after 7 P. M., and all day a aay ee 1.75 | 3.501 6.25] 4.50 
Cana, any 2. Portland, Me. Memphi 3.50 | 2.70 3.60 
a? ° ° . , Me. 3.5 s a e 
The same kind of call between Minneapolis and New ee ee . 
ong as ie 
Orleans has been reduced from $3 to $2.50. Miami New York 3.25 | 2.50 3.35 
The new low rates bring distant friends or customers Minneapolis New Orleans 3.00 | 2.50 3.35 
much nearer by telephone. Dallas St. Louis 1.70 | 1.55] 2.25] 2.05 
Just glance over the rate table at the right. Cleveland Atlanta 1.65 | 1.55] 2.20] 2.05 
Your Long Distance operator will be glad to —__ 
give you the new rates to other far-away points. 








Detroit 1.55 | 1.50] 2.05] 2.00 























* Rates are lower still after 7 P. M. and all day Sunday. 
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WANTED: 


Technological 
Unemployment 


after 5 p. m. 


= are few secretaries who wouldn’t pass 


up cheerfully the last late chore of the business day 
getting out the mail. In most modern offices, the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter gets the job, and does it better! 

Feed a flock of envelopes through a Postage Meter, 
and they come out as fast as an efficient machine can 
handle them—with postage printed and flaps sealed. A 
dated postmark and advertising slogan is printed when 
the stamp is printed; and Metered Mail gets through 
the postoffice faster because it needn’t wait for cancel- 
ling and postmarking. The Postage Meter saves work 
and time, and invariably postage; and a stampless office 
saves worry. Postage in a Meter can’t be lost, taken or 
traded—-has no value except on your business mail! 
The Meter not only provides any stamp value needed 
for letters or parcel post, but records postage used and 
postage on hand on always visible dials. 

Call our nearest office for a Postage Meter demon- 
stration in yours. There’s a model for every business, 
large or small, And a call now will start a Postage 
Meter saving for you—soon! 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1803 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY Gennes wi)BOWES 


~ 


articles of facts and business are tak 
from large corporations. 

I am but a small shoe merchant try- 
ing to compete with some of the largest 
chains in the country, all doing busin 
in the same block that I am. Th: 
purchasing power is greater than mi 
which enables them to buy 10 to 20 ; 
cent less than I can. Due to this add 
saving, they are able to advertise or 
much larger scale, even if the retu 
are not in line with what they have sj: 
to get the business they are doing. 

I have brought this up for one reas 
Some time ago in American Busin 
appeared an article saying that cor; 
rations no longer should be giving 5 
cent discount to collect their mone 
that money is cheap and can be borrow 
at very low rates. This was indeed 
very good article to benefit the corpo: 
tions. 

It was not three months after t 
appeared that all the houses I now 
business with cut their discounts t 
per cent and maintained old pric 
Now what do you have to benefit 
little fellow who is trying to run 
honest business?—Cuaries J. Fror 
Florian and Shipan Shoes, Clevel 
Ohio. 


Mr. Friorian: The big companies 
talk about in your letter were at 
time small, just like your company .« 
they grew large from small beginni 
by using the methods of large compar 

Your letterhead shows that you are t 
agent for Peters Diamond brand sh 
As you know, this company is a 
of the International Shoe set-up, 
International Shoe is a splendid example 
of a tremendously big company which 
grew from very small beginnings. The 
founders of International Shoe Company 
were once retail merchants in Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, and while the; 
were small merchants, they had 
ideas and today the largest shoe c 
pany in the world is the result of their 
using big methods instead of little 
methods. 


Wants Facts on Mail 
Handling 
To the Editor: 


We have heard from various sour 
about a survey you made on the pr 
tices of business establishments in | 
dling incoming mail. We wonder if | 
could give us a little more informa 
about the survey, namely, the time t! 
it was made, the number, type and ¢ 
graphical distribution of concerns 
veyed, and also whether the survey 
plied only to letters and advertising 
closed in the customary correspond 
envelope, or whether it applied to 
advertising material as well.—R 
Cxiark, Jr. advertising manager, 
Colony Envelope Company, West 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Cxiark: The survey on mail pri 
tices was made in 1939 and the res 
appeared in the May 1939 issue 
American Business. A copy of this 
ticle has been sent to you. 
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Youre looking at 


THE LEADER 


In Style -In Thrifty Road Action -In Sales ! 


_— 


 —— a : 5 


Come on over to the nearest Chevrolet salesroom in 
town and make friends with the car that has made buy- 
ing a pleasure—and almost a downright necessity—for 
car-wise, value-wise people! 

You'll find you can’t wait till you get your hands on 
the steering wheel of this big, beauty-leading Chevrolet 
with the swank ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling . . . with the 
Fisher Body iuxury ... with the 181-inch measurement 
from front of grille to rear of body which makes it the 
longest of all lowest-priced cars! 

And you'll find you won’t want to get out from behind 
that steering wheel once you test Chevrolet action. 

For this car out-accelerates and out-climbs all other 
cars in its price range... out-rides them, too, on smooth 
or rough roads, with the majestic smoothness and safety 
of its ‘‘Ride Royal’’* . . . and gives you these better 
results at the minimum cost for gas, oil and upkeep! 


* On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Special De Luxe Town Sedan, $761* 


... and after you EYE IT, 
please TRY IT, for then 
we know you will BUY IT 
—just as the entire nation 
is placing Chevrolet first 
in sales for the ninth time 
in the last ten years! 


BYE iT: 


BUY IT! | 


FIRST 


CHEVROLET'S acai’ 
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said that business activity 
is all set for another up- 
ward surge, and business 
men will be wise to set 
their sails so as to be first 
around the buoy. As a 
special bulletin of the 
United Business Service 
points out: “It is impor- 
tant to be early in the 
field, to be there first with 
new sales ideas and am- 
munition. By the time the 
evidence of a general im- 
provement is obvious, the 
best part of the oppor- 
tunity is gone. For these reasons we urge clients to 
utilize to the full the present time for launching a 
renewed effort to increase sales during the coming 
months.” This is sound advice. The turn which the 
war has taken in Europe is bound to have one in- 
evitable result—an upward movement of prices. This, 
coupled with the fact that the public is in a buying 
mood and business itself is feeling pretty good over 
the conservative political trend, augurs well for the 
success of any summer sales activity. To be sure, 
there are uncertainties ahead. But there always have 
been and always will be. The present situation is 
shaping up into a sales opportunity that should be 
seized now. As Bill Holler would say, “Step out and 
sell, don’t sit around and wait for something to 


happen.” 


[’ CAN now definitely be 


Paper, for Instance 


I was just reading about the first paper mill in 
America. It was built near Philadelphia by one 
William Rittenhouse (Ryttinghuysen) who came to 
America from Amsterdam. The mill was built in 
1690. Each sheet of paper was made by hand. The 


rags were pounded into pulp in a stone mortar. Sev- 


8 


eral days were required to finish a sheet of paper. A 
day’s work for three men was four and a half reams 
of paper, which had a market value of from 6 to 20 
shillings a ream according to the kind of paper. Th: 
total production of the mill was 1,500 reams a year 
Then came the machine. Today there are 11,000,000 
tons of paper made and used in the United States 
The industry employs 264,455 people. The com 
parison is interesting in view of Senator O’Mahoney’s 
contention that our unemployment is caused by ma 
chines displacing men. He says he does not propos: 
to tax machines, but proposes taxing the production 
of machines to support the unemployed. We will split 
hairs with him on that. But we would like to ask the 
Senator this: Suppose paper were still made in th: 
United States by hand. Suppose that it still costs 
$5.00 a ream; suppose paper makers still got 50 
cents a day. How many people would be employed in 
the paper making trade? The answer is none. We 
would buy our paper from Scandinavia which would 
be using machines, and we would be on a hell of a 
spot right now. 


The Next Four Years 


“The country,” writes Royal Munger in his col 
um in Chicago’s Daily News, “kept cool with Cool 
idge, tried rather lukewarmly to get hot with Hoover, 
and has been ragged with Roosevelt. Now the ques 
tion is whether the next four years will be vigorous 
with Vandenberg, temperate with Taft, felicitous with 
Farley, dynamic with Dewey, or reconstructed with a 
third edition of Roosevelt.” What do you think? Per- 
sonally, I don’t think it makes nearly as much dif 
ference as some do, who gets into the White House. 
provided the proper check exists in Congress. If w 
have a Republican or conservative majority 01 
Capitol Hill, business can be assured of a reasonably 
square deal. At least it won’t have to worry about 
the rules being changed every month or two. And 
that, I think, is all that any business man asks— 
a square deal and reasonable stability. He must knov 
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before he invests his money in an enterprise what his 
chances are for getting his money back with at least 
a little profit. What is freezing venture money today 
s men like Leon Henderson who are hell bent on 
-emaking America before November. A congress that 
\s progressive enough not to be satisfied with things 
is they are, yet is conservative enough to insist busi- 
iess reforms be made intelligently and gradually, is 
what this country needs. Given that kind of gov- 
rnment there is no reason, unless it would be our 
getting into the war, why the next few years should 
not be the most prosperous in our history. To be 
sure the aftermath of the war will bring its problems. 
There will be a period of readjustment. But, even 
,0, if confidence returns and the millions of idle capi- 
‘al are put to work as they will be, there will be jobs 
for all and prosperity for all. 


Rubber Stamp Directors 


We have heard much, and may hear more, about 
the inability of the average director to pass intelli- 
gently upon proposals that come before the board for 
action. Directors are like anybody else, they don’t 
like to put their neck out asking foolish questions. 
So they don’t. Now comes Saunders Norvell, one-time 
president of McKesson and Robbins, who suggests 
in Hardware Age that this problem can be solved if 
each officer reporting to the board submitted his 
report in writing before the meeting. The directors 
would be expected to study these reports, and if 
there are any questions a director wishes to ask or 
any comment he wishes to make, such questions or 
comments should be written out by the director, at- 
tached to the report they concern, and handed to the 
president or chairman (if he is active) before the 
meeting convenes. The reports are not read at the 
meeting, but the questions and comments of the di- 
rectors are. Each in turn is taken up and discussed. 
In the same way each head of an important operat- 
ing department makes his recommendations in writ- 
ing to all directors before the meeting. This plan, 
Mr. Norvell says, saves a great deal of valuable time 
at meetings; enables the board to dispatch its busi- 
ness intelligently and quickly; and above all, makes 
every director feel his responsibility more keenly. It 
looks like good sense to me. 


Management’s Voice 


Another point about boards of directors: To what 
extent is the ineptitude of some boards due to the 
fact that the majority of members are not directly 
active in the management of the business? It is inter- 
esting to note that of the twenty-nine directors of 
the General Motors Corporation, fifteen are directly 
concerned with and devote their full time to the man- 
agement of the corporation’s affairs. This controlling 
group has $104,231,000 of its own money invested 
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in the business. The absentee owners are represented 
by ten members with personal holdings amounting to 
$61,645,000. The remaining four members are neither 
concerned directly with the operating management 
of the business nor are they owners of a large amount 
of stock. They are members of the board because of 
their ability to contribute to the general progress of 
the business. Rather a good balance, don’t you think? 
In the past there has been too much banker repre- 
sentation on boards of directors. Bankers naturally 
are dividend minded. Consequently, there has been a 
lag of interest in modernizing the equipment and 
plant. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why some 
companies have accumulated such large depreciation 
reserves. The men who have to operate the business 
are close enough to the picture to be able to see five 
and ten years ahead. They are not going to neglect 
modernization just to squeeze out a few dollars more 
for dividends. And the same goes for employee and 
customer relations. The more nearly the responsi- 
bility for management can be tied up with manage- 
ment, the more assurance stockholders have in the 
long term safety of their investment. 


Hidebound Thinking 


One of my extra-curricular activities is program 
chairman for the Chicago Sales Executives Club. The 
fellows tell me that the best programs we have are 
those where members get up and tell how they handle 
a specific sales problem. So we have had more of those 
meetings. The other day a chap in the steel business 
said to me, “I’m sick of coming to meetings to hear 
how somebody sells groceries, whynhell don’t you get 
somebody to tell us how to sell steel?” A few days 
later another member good naturedly inquired why 
we have so many speakers from big companies; why 
don’t we have more speakers who have a small sales 
force and about half as much dough as they need to 
run it. We are all alike. We all think our business is 
different—that unless an idea has been used in our 
particular field it has nothing to do with us; that 
what a big company does is of no interest to a small 
company. The contrary is true. We get our best 
ideas, not from our competitors, but by adapting 
them from other industries having similar problems. 
Ideas obtained in that way are new to our field. Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent annually by large corpora- 
tions for sales research work. For a small operator 
to say that he can’t profit from the results of such 
experimentation, if he can get the opportunity, is 
just dumb. Curiously enough, you seldom hear an 
officer of a large company say he can’t use ideas 
from a smaller business. He has the capacity to judge 
the value of an idea—as well as the source. Perhaps 
that is the reason he heads up a large business. The 
fact is, we never know where we may pick up that 
million-dollar idea. But we do know we won’t get ideas 
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unless we expose ourselves to them. 












SAVINGS BANKS 
A simple, compact window-plan machine 


for posting passbook and iedger; priced 
far below any other window-plan machin 


te) ever offered. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
A development that greatly simplifies 

> ea U I IVES obtaining statistics, and making settle. 
ments by routes, territories, etc. 


Tt BRANCH OFFICES 


A machine that produces branch office 
accounting records of sales, collections, 
etc., and provides copies for the home office 
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SMALL-LOAN DEPARTMENTS 
Compact machines that simplify schedul- 
K U be Le) U G 4 Ss ing of payments as well as posting to pass. 
book and ledger. 
DEVELOPMENTS [imma 
A low-cost cash register that effects new 


economy in certifying sales tickets; better 
protection to customer, store and clerk. 















. 
SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


An accounting machine so flexible that it 
handles all payables, receivables, distri- 
bution, labor accounting, general ledger, 
and other records with equal facility. 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS 


A distribution and statistical machine 
with many time-saving features for obtain- 
ing statistics on sales, purchases, expenses, 
etc., at less cost. 








The above are only a few of the many recent 
Burroughs developments. For news about the 





savings that Burroughs can help you make in 
your office, telephone the local Burroughs 
representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6135 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


topays Bu rroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Overworked Executives and 


The Short Hour Week 





With the short work week here to stay every executive 
is forced to look for ways to train subordinates to 
conserve management time, to assume more responsi- 
bility, and make decisions without minute supervision 





BY JOHN GARTH 


N 1938 there was a shake-up in 

a well-known company with the 
usual moving up of executives. The 
president and founder of the busi- 
ness became chairman. The general 
manager and vice president became 
president, and the vice president in 
charge of sales became vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Less that a month after he be- 
came vice president and general 
manager, the former sales manager 
was literally snowed under with 
work. He was irritable, nervous, 
and seemed utterly at sea, scarcely 
knowing what to tackle next. Be- 
cause of the delays in his office 
almost every other department 
manager was harassed. Schedules 
were out of joint, important sales 
work was delayed, and about half 
of the company’s advertising ac- 
tivities were shattered—all be- 
cause no one could get a decision 
out of his office. Plans, schedules, 
budgets, appropriations were de- 
layed on his desk day after day 
while he tried valiantly to keep up 
with the work piled upon him. 

When it began to look as if the 
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wrong man had been promoted to 
the job, the president lent a hand. 
Tactfully he explained to the new 
vice president that it was all a 
matter of organization. He made 
five suggestions. They were: 

(1) No appointments with visi- 
tors before 11 o’clock in the 
morning. This was sug- 
gested to give the vice 
president time to work his 
mail, make decisions, and 
clear his desk of business 
which was holding up 
other departments. 


Finish each job as it comes 
up, delegating as much 
work as possible on every 
task to assistants. 


Call fewer meetings, and 
call no meetings until 
everyone attending has had 
time to prepare necessary 
reports, study the facts, or 
reach his own decision. 


(4) Do not waste time on any 
problem until all necessary 
information, facts and sta- 
tistics, costs, and probable 


results are briefed and as- 


sembled. 


Do not hurry or rush. Do 
not attempt minute super- 
vision of all assistants. 
Learn to delegate respon- 
sibility and teach subordi- 
nates the necessity of fin- 
ishing tasks on schedule. 


The new vice president looked 
with some skepticism on these sug- 
gestions. He did not realize that 
following these suggestions would 
prove to be a solution to most of 
his problems. But he gradually 
began to see their importance. It 
had long been his habit to rush out 
to some subordinate and attempt 
to get all the facts needed to an- 
swer a letter at once. For example, 
when receiving a letter from an im- 
portant customer about a delivery, 
he would personally call the fac- 
tory superintendent or go to his 
office and wait while the facts were 
obtained. Now he simply passes 
the letter on with one or two brief 
penciled questions, hands it to his 
secretary for a follow-up nota- 
tion and forgets the inquiry until 
the facts are at hand. 

It was his old custom to call 
meetings when some problem sud- 
denly loomed. About seven times 
out of ten no one knew in advance 
for what reason the meeting was 
called. Much time was consumed 
in stating and discussing the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Then, as no 
one knew in advance the reason 
for the meeting, different men 
had to return to their own offices 
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for figures, reports, books, esti- 
mates, and other facts. Often the 
meeting would end with no deci- 
sion, or with a decision to study 
the case and hold another meeting. 
Now no meetings are called unless 
imperative. No meetings are called 
before everyone attending has been 
notified of the problem to be dis- 
cussed and asked to bring any 
facts or figures that bear on the 
problem. Meetings are finished in 
half the time formerly required, 
and fewer meetings are called. 

Formerly the vice president’s 
desk was piled high with letters, 
reports, estimates, requests for 
new equipment, all waiting further 
data, time for study, or other per- 
tinent information. Now he checks 
every item such as this which comes 
to his desk, determines whether or 
not all the facts for making a de- 
cision are included. If more facts 
are needed, he passes the request 
back to the originator with a re- 
quest for more information, wast- 
ing no time on it until this infor- 
mation is obtained. If all the facts 
needed are included, he decides at 
once. 

He found that much of his time 
had always been taken up in rush- 
ing various tasks through to com- 
pletion, the planning of which had 
been delayed until the last minute. 
Rush work requires constant fol- 
low-up, minute supervision, and in- 
variably destroys routine and 
scheduled work of every other 
nature. Gradually he began to 
work ahead and today his office 
originates many notes such as 
this: 

“We want all suggestions, from 
every department manager con- 
cerned, for Christmas packages, 
promotions, and special merchan- 
dise in by June. Please consult 
budgets and have your suggestions 
ready by this date.” 

When any activity is decided 
upon, it is also decided who will be 
responsible for it, who will do the 
preliminary work, and at what 
date it should be finished. Form- 
erly no one paid much attention to 
these dates. Today it is only an 
emergency case when someone fails 
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to have his work completed ac- 
cording to schedule. 

In less than six months this 
executive has reached the point in 
the administration of his work 
where everyone is talking about 
what a thorough and brilliant job 
he is doing. Without having be- 
come a slave to system and rou- 
tine, he gets his work through with 
less fuss and worry than almost 
any other man in the organization. 

Almost every man, when he steps 
up into a top management posi- 
tion, will rise or fall according to 
the way he manages his time. Some 
men seem to have a natural knack 
for conserving time. Others have 
to learn it the hard way, and still 
others never learn. Here are meth- 
ods suggested by men who have 
mastered the knack of leaving a 
clean desk every night when they 
go home. 

Teach subordinates to sum- 
marize and recapitulate all re- 
ports and requests so that essen- 
tial facts stand out. Demand com- 
parative reports which show cur- 
rent results compared with the 
budget, with quotas, with last 
year’s, last month’s, or last quar- 
ter’s figures. Develop consolidated 
reports which show trends. 

Set aside at least a brief time 
each day when you are not to be 
disturbed, either by outside callers 
or members of your own organiza- 
tion. If necessary, have a second 
office to which you can retire for 
concentrated periods of work with- 
out interruption. 

Have all essential information, 
statistics, figures, reports close at 
hand in easy-to-find files, always 
for instant reference. 

Reduce the number of office 
meetings if possible. One manager, 
who had always held daily meet- 
ings with the credit manager, the 
sales manager, the plant manager, 
found that twice weekly was often 
enough for these formal meetings. 
Most regularly scheduled meetings 
frequently degenerate into mere 
gab fests, and opinion airing 
sessions. 

Handle the bulk of your mail 


without dictation, training a secre- 


tary or assistant to answer it with- 
out minute instruction or dicta- 
tion for each letter. 

Teach subordinates to make 
their own decisions and to come to 
you only for approval. Do not 
pamper employees by letting them 
lean on you for all decisions. 

Train department heads to co- 
operate fully with each other so 
that your time is not taken up 
arbitrating petty quarrels, iron- 
ing out friction, or “selling” ideas 
to department heads which they 
ought to “sell”? to each other. Dis 
courage the overly ambitious de- 
partment head who wants every- 
thing for his department at the 
expense of others. 

One of the first things an ex- 
ecutive learns is that titles mean 
little in the average organization. 
In one organization the controller 
will do twice as much work as in 
another. In some organizations the 
advertising manager is twice as im 
portant and handles twice the 
duties that a similarly titled man 
will handle in a neighboring busi- 
ness. For example, in one organi- 
zation the advertising manager 
originates and puts through to 
completion all labels, cartons, and 
package designs. In a similar or- 
ganization in another part of the 
same city, the advertising manager 
has nothing to do with such work. 
Because of these differences in hu- 
man ability, the top executive is 
quick to permit jobs and duties to 
jump over lines in organization 
charts and to disregard titles. 

Executives who want to save 
their own time and worry are quick 
to encourage the man who accepts 
responsibility and gets things done 
whether he owns a title or not. One 
of the ways most executives learn 
on whom to depend in a group 
is to watch for the men who come 
to him with their own decisions, 
asking merely for corroboration 
or approval. One of the greatest 
timewasters in any office is the man 
who comes to a higher executive 
and throws a problem down on his 
desk, with an air of resignation 
and the question, “Now, what the 
Sam Hill are we going to do about 
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this?” Most executives are too 
easy on such fellows. The way to 
handle them is this: Ask them to 
decide what to do in each case, 
then come back for approval, if 
the matter is important enough. 
If it is a trifling matter it may be 
better to throw the entire respon- 
sibility on them, explaining that 
they are not going to be discharged 
if they make a mistake. The aver- 
age organization is dotted with 
men who will gladly dodge any 
opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility for a definite decision. One 
general manager’s way to cure 
these men, and to save his own 
time is to say, “Leave the matter 
with me. I will take care of it, since 
you do not know what to do.” 
Then turn the job over to a sub- 
ordinate of the man who has just 
attempted to pass the buck, with 
instructions to use his own judg- 
ment, consulting no one else in the 
office about it. 

Nine times out of ten the buck 
passer will hear of the case and 
soon will see how he is digging his 
own grave by dodging definite re- 
sponsibility. If he is the type of 
man who simply cannot stiffen his 
backbone to the point of assuming 
authority, he will gravitate to a 
lesser position or be relieved. 

The people in most organiza- 
tions where the top management 
is overworked, handling too much 
detail, have fallen into a rut where 
every employee waits until someone 
comes along and tells him what to 
do. Here is a case which is all too 
typical, except in the way it was 
finally handled. 

On an_ especially 
order it was necessary to send out 
a batch of partially processed mer- 
chandise for one operation. The 
outside operation was performed, 
the goods shipped back to the 
company’s finishing department. 
Somehow the goods and the work 
ticket became separated, and the 
goods remained undisturbed in the 
finishing room for ten days. Then 
the customer got the general man- 
ager on long distance telephone 
wanting to know where his order 


important 
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Overworked executives find that much time is wasted handling matters which 
should never come to executive attention but which are bungled by subordi- 
nates who fall back on one or more of the time ‘‘dishonored” alibis listed above 


was. The general manager sent out 
a tracer. The unfinished merchan- 
dise could not be found. Finally, 
he saw the bundles in the finishing 
room, called the department man- 
ager, and asked him how long the 
material had been there. He ad- 
mitted that he had been aware of 
it for ten days or two weeks. 

“And you permitted this great 
pile of unfinished goods to lie in 
your department ten days without 
doing anything about it?” asked 
the general manager. 


“Well, no one told me what to 
do with the stuff,” whined the 
finishing room manager. 

“Was there some rule to pre- 
vent your asking about it? Had 
you not enough enterprise to find 
out what happened to the ticket? 
It seems to me that you have just 
handed in your resignation.” 

With that the general manager 
walked away, leaving the depart- 
ment manager in a daze. Half an 
hour later he was in the general 
manager’s Office (Continued on page 48) 
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What the Business World Wants to Know 


Ir GerMany controls Europe from Scandinavia to the Black Sea, what will be the 
economic effects on world trade? What will be the results of Germany’s exhausted 
and obsolete railroads and industrial plants? Is Germany’s idea of reparations mere 
wishful thinking? Even though able to force a “compromise victory,” Germany will 
be forced to continue all its old trade tricks, cutthroat pricing, and barter, for it will 
be almost entirely devoid of capital. Any sort of German victory may bring enlarge- 
ment of the “closed door” type of barrier against international trade. These are some 
of the situations ably discussed here by the widely-known, European-trained economist, 
whose articles now appearing in AMERIc4N Business have attracted so much attention. 








What If Germany Wins? 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


T IS typical of American 

strained nerves that the first 
reaction in this country to Nor- 
way’s invasion has been the wide 
spread sentiment that Germany’s 
victory chances have improved by 
leaps and bounds. This “hot” 
judgment may have cooled down 
since; even so, it may be worth 
while to consider that prospect 
and its implications—sime ira et 
studio. 

What, precisely, is meant by a 
German victory? Germany’s popu- 
lation compares to that of the 
Allied Empires in the ratio of 
about 1 to 7; the respective natu- 
ral resources, other than coal and 
potash, are conservatively rated 
at 1 to 15; gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves at 1 to 80 (tak- 
ing account of the billions of for- 
eign balances and securities owned 
by Britain and France). It is only 
in terms of industrial capacity, in- 
cluding coal, that the two parties 
fight on approximately equal 
grounds. Moreover, whatever ini- 
tial military advantage the Nazis 
might have had, especially in the 
air, must be declining with increas- 
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ing armaments in the democracies, 
while the losses of allied shipping, 
amounting to less than 14 of 1 
per cent a month of their total 
tonnage, scarcely constitute a 
serious threat to their supplies. 
The cautious attitude of such 
nearby “neutrals” as Russia and 
Italy indicates that they do not 
believe—so far—in the certainty 
of Hitler’s victory, nor do they 
seem anxious to help him get it. 

Germany may or may not be 
invincible ; but it is a safe assump- 
tion that she is probably in no 
position to destroy Britain and 
France. However, she has a fair 
chance to win the war by wearing 
down her enemies’ “nerves.” After 
all, she is on the defensive, so far 
as the Western powers are con- 
cerned, and she may be satisfied 
with a peace that confirms the 
status quo, i.e., her supremacy in 
Central Europe. If she can stand 
the blockade (as she seems to) and 
can continue inflicting heavy dam- 
ages on the enemy without ex- 
hausting her own reserves, she has 
at least the possibility of “getting 
away with” a peace that would 


leave her in control, direct or in 
direct, of the area she covets, from 
Scandinavia to the Black Sea, per 
haps even to the Mediterranean. 
It is in this apparently limited, but 
vitally significant sense that w 
shall assume a German victory, 
and consider briefly its economic 
implications. 

From the purely economic point 
of view, a few outstanding prob 
lems confronting a “victorious” 
Germany have to be considered 
carefully. In the first place, there 
will be a bitter problem of capita! 
shortage. A second query will 
arise from the fact that even a 
full control of Central Europe, 
with Italy and Russia “cooperat 
ing” either voluntarily or other 
wise, Germany’s export outlets and 
raw material supply are likely to 
remain far from satisfactory. Th: 
third issue of basic importance has 
to do with the survival of Ge: 
man agriculture, and what tha’ 
entails. 

The problem of capital acc 
mulation in a totalitarian sta! 
seems paradoxical indeed. A coun 
try that can freely dispose of th 
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As this is being written, Germany’s disciplined battalions, protected by a skillfully operated air force, seermn more than a 
match for the French-British-Norwegian alliance giving rise to the constant question in the minds of business men, 
“Will Germany triumph and force some sort of peace on the Allies which will leave Germany in control of Europe?” 


working power and resources of its 
population need not worry about 
tinances. For the German system, 
finances mean basically as much or 
as little as for the Russian, namely, 
a matter of bookkeeping control. 
But even in such a system, the 
problem of scarcity cannot be 
solved by open and concealed con- 
fiscations and _ redistributions. 
After this war, Germany will be 
faced again, as after the last one, 
with depleted inventories and a 
largely obsolete industrial appara- 
tus. Her railroads, the rolling 
stock in particular, are also in a 
deplorably run-down condition. 
How to repair all these shortcom- 
ings with little gold or foreign ex- 
change left over, and with a badly 
reduced export capacity, will be 
the foremost problem. The more 
so, since a stalemate as outcome of 
the war will necessitate mainte- 
nance of armaments and war prep- 
arations, with further  invest- 
ments along the same _ overex- 
panded, unproductive lines as in 
the last five years, during which 
50 to '75 per cent of the German 
national income served govern- 
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mental, mostly military, purposes. 

As in the last war, the Germans 
indulge wishfully in the prospect 
of “reparations” to be exacted 
from their enemies. Nothing short 
of destroying Britain and France 
would, 
countries to the point of paying 
indemnities ; but if destroyed, they 
would not have much left to pay 


however, subdue _ those 


with. Foreign credits which saved 
Germany after the last war will 
most probably not be available for 
her after this one. Of course, the 
Nazis will be able to obtain 
favorable 


very 
terms of trade from 
their smaller, and perhaps even 
from larger, neighbors. But this 
source cannot produce much capi- 
tal surplus, because the neighbors 
will be in a poor shape, too. The 
German people themselves will have 
to carry the main load of burden 
which this process of capital re- 
newal, on top of rearmament and 
war, will entail. They will have to 
stand the pressure of more “forced 
savings,” compelling them to keep 
their belts tightened and their liv- 
ing standards low—still lower. 

A most effective method to sup- 


plement and enhance a maximum 
of forced savings is—by forced 
labor. Military and labor camp 
service for Germans and compul- 
sory labor exacted from war pris- 
oners and conquered civilians are 
already well established practices 
in Germany, used by the Nazi 
systematically to build 
roads and fortifications and other 
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durable goods or supply sources. 
Compulsory labor may be a par- 
tial substitute for free capital, 
and we might see a unique experi- 
ment in German “efficiency” show- 
ing that this substitution of sur- 
plus labor for capital deficiency 
can be carried a long way. 

On the heels of the sudden and 
fateful occupation of Prague, in 
March of last year, Rumania con- 
cluded a “new” commercial pact 
with Hitler, permitting him to in- 
vest in, and develop each and every 
one of her natural resources or 
industries. When the war started, 
3,000 Nazi agents 
“buzzing” around in the 
Danube Valley, but not a cent of 
Nazi invested. 
This is typical of Germany’s fun- 
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damental capital shortage and of 
its effect on foreign trade. Lack 
of capital inhibits Germany in de- 
veloping the none-too-rich  re- 
sources of Central Europe, with 
the result that that area cannot 
satisfy the German demand either 
for raw materials or for export 
outlets. The so-called “vital space” 
which the Nazis claim as essential 
to their existence is insufficient for 
that purpose, and it will remain 
insufficient for a long time to come. 
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Superior staff work, daring, careful, 
planning seem to have enabled Hitler 
to catch the most of Europe napping 
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(Rumania’s oil wells, incidentally, 
are showing definite signs of ap- 
proaching exhaustion.) This eco- 
nomic narrowness of the Central 
European area, even with a few 
minor into the 
bargain, is most likely to compel 
a “victorious” Germany to the 
choice between more war, or more 
of the commercial “tricks” used 
before the present war. 

Obviously, the economic pres- 
sure under which Germany will 
have to labor, as indicated in the 
foregoing, will express itself in 
shortage of foreign exchange. This 
will necessitate in the future, as it 
did in the past, a system of purely 
bilateral commercial relations with 
the objective of avoiding a deficit 
in the balance of trade against any 
individual country. The bureau- 
cratic practice of barter, clearing, 
compensation, and so-called pay- 
ment agreements serves this pur- 
pose of “balancing” an interna- 
tional trade which lacks proper 
financial base, and operates from 
the hand to the mouth, so to speak. 
But, of course, it leads to a vast 
amount of governmental regula- 
tions and administrative interfer- 
ences which in turn inhibit, if not 
eliminate, trade. The final result 
is the attempt to overcome all 
hindrances by using complicated 
dumping devices, driving interna- 
tional competition to the cut- 
throat sharpness. 


colonies thrown 


We might as well realize that 
such extremely sharp competitiv: 
methods will be almost certain|, 
part and parcel of an unsettled 
post-war set-up in Europe—ce; 
tainly under the assumption of 
compromise peace which 
leave all issues “uncompromised.” 
And the world market is likely | 
suffer in addition by the cons 
quences of another vital element of 
the totalitarian economic syste: 
The policy of agricultural se! 
sufficiency. 

Hitler came in power with tl. 
aid of the landed (Junker) int: 
ests, to protect their farming i 
vestments against the impact 
depressed world market pric: 
Germany’s rearmament served 
part the purpose to justify t! 
agricultural policy of keeping 
foodstuff prices at a level fou 
times above the world market. On 
the other hand, rearmament aiid 
war preparation actually nece: 
sitated a_ self-sufficiency policy, 
such as Goering’s Four Years’ 
Plan, to enable the country 
endure a blockade. That plan jias 
naturally comprised all basic raw 
materials as well as German sub 
stitutes so far as they could be 
devised. Would a peace, as as 
sumed in the present approach, 
bring about a change of the Ger- 
man autarchy drive? If not, what 
consequences may be expected, es- 
pecially from the point of view of 
this country’s interests? 

The logic of the. German situ 
ation as well as the psychology of 
the Nazis make it appear ex- 
tremely improbable that anything 
else but a continuation of the 
agrarian policies of the last decade 
could be expected. The enlarged 
territorial base of “victorious” 
Germany is likely to add impetus 
to the Nazi dream of self-suffi- 
ciency, by making it appear more 
realistic. This means not only that 
Germany as a customer of the raw 
material markets will be to a good 
part lost “for good,” but also, 
that most of Europe will go th 
same way. 

Russia, Japan, and Italy ar 
motivated (Continued on page é 
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Significant Trends in 
Paying Salesmen 





Should salesmen’s overdrafts be written off annually or 
quarterly? How can we pay salesmen for giving cus- 
tomers better service? What do salesmen want most in 
a compensation plan? What is a bonus upon a bonus? 
These vital phases of sales compensation are discussed 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


ET’S take a look at the so-called 

straight commission plan of 
compensating salesmen. Rightly or 
wrongly, this method of paying 
salesmen has been charged with 
being the daddy of high pressure. 
I doubt that. Yet we must admit 
it has had a great deal to do with 
many of the unwholesome selling 
practices that marked the depres- 
sion era. Paying salesmen on a 
straight commission basis won 
favor with a hard pressed manage- 
ment during the trying days of the 
past decade because it promised 
control of sales costs. It has a 
high incentive value. And it ap- 
peals to the salesman because he 
is smart enough to realize that 
there isn’t any Santa Claus, and 
that no company can afford to 
pay him long for what he does not 
do. So, he likes the idea of being 
paid strictly on the basis of maxi- 
mum rates for what he, personally, 
produces. It is just like being in 
business for himself. 

But, the very fact that the 
salesman considers himself as being 
in a business of his own, rather 
than representing you, makes him 
more difficult to control. His inter- 


Eprror’s Nore: From an address at the 
Spring Conference, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York City. 
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ests come first and the company’s 
second. So far as the public’s inter- 
est is concerned, he seldom stops 
to think about it. His entire effort, 
his whole energy, are concentrated 
on one thing—gathering up com- 
missions. 

Commission selling, therefore, is 
essentially selfish selling. The sales- 
man’s main concern is his commis- 
sion. The management’s main con- 
cern is volume. The commission 
salesman just can’t afford to give 
his customers very much buying 
service, nor does his sales manager 
expect him to. 

Since the commission salesman is 
taking most of the risk, the man- 
ager is tempted to hire all the 
salesmen he can find who are able 
to finance themselves. The more 
men he can hire (in most fields, at 
least), the larger the volume. All 
too often, the turnover in the sales 
force in such organizations is 
demoralizing. The management be- 
comes hard-boiled. It will not ap- 
propriate sufficient money to train 
properly the stream of new men. 
Is it any wonder a man who is 
faced with the problem of one 
square meal a day will use any 
device, short of stealing, to get an 
order? Is it any wonder consumers 
and buyers, who are only human 


and judge the good by the bad, 
think all salesmen are morons? Is 
it any wonder they talk about 
salesmanship as being ignoble, be- 
cause it is based on greed? Some 
of the blame for this revolt against 
selling must be laid on the lap of 
that type of management which 
puts profits ahead of human rela- 
tions in setting up a compensation 
plan. 

Fortunately, some of the more 
progressive companies are awake to 
this situation and are doing some- 
thing about it. I have emphasized 
“doing” because most of us have 
been talking about this situation 
for ten years. 

One company which has stopped 
talking, and is putting more em- 
phasis on public service in its com- 
pensation plan, is the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis. Perhaps 
you have seen the full-page adver- 
tisements which this company is 
using to call attention to the fact 
that its agents are compensated 
on the basis of the customers they 
hold, rather than on the prospects 
they sell. Briefly, the plan—called 
the Arnold Plan, after North- 
western’s president—embodies a 
sliding scale of renewal commis- 
sions. An agent who looks after 
his clients, and shows a high rate 
of persistency in his renewals, 
earns the highest rate of commis- 
sion. On the other hand, the agent 
who neglects his customers, once 
he has sold them, is penalized. 
After a certain point is reached, 
an agent may lose all his renewal 
commissions. But the plan is so set 
up that he has a chance to make 
240 per cent of his first year’s 
commissions on his renewals. It is 
up to him. 

The plan has two other advan- 
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tages. It gears the agent up with 
the company’s greatest potential 
source of profit. It is possible for 
agents to make more money on a 
phase of their work which, here- 
tofore, most of them regarded as 
“unprofitable.” This makes the 
agent very careful as to the kind 
of business he submits, and auto- 
matically results in concentrating 
his efforts on the type of busi- 
ness most profitable to the com- 
pany. 

This same principle applies to 
every business. You all know that 
the “velvet” in your business comes 
from the customers who come back. 
To keep customers coming back is 
the salesman’s job. Yet, how many 
of you are using a compensation 
plan where the salesman’s earnings 
are directly geared to your great- 
est potential source of profit? 

Another interesting trend in the 
compensation of salesmen is the 
effort being made to get around 
the drawing account hurdle. The 
trouble with the drawing account, 
of course, is that when a salesman 
hits a dry spell, his overdrafts 
pile up, and the first thing you 
know he goes sour on you. He 
thinks he is paying for a dead 
horse. Since he feels no moral ob- 
ligation to pay the overdrafts, he 
grabs the first offer he gets. And 
it costs you $1,000 to train a new 
man. From the control standpoint, 
letting salesmen’s overdrafts ac- 
cumulate on the books and then 
charging them off in one gob at 
the end of the year is bad. It dis- 
torts the monthly operating fig- 
ures, and it puts the sales manager 
on a nasty spot. Explaining away 
an accumulation of overdrafts is 
about as satisfactory as explain- 
ing a lost sale. 

To get over this hurdle, more 
and more companies are writing 
off salesmen’s overdrafts every 
quarter instead of every year. In 
that way the salesman starts every 
quarter with a clean slate, and his 
weekly “draw” can be brought 
more quickly in line with his pro- 
duction. 

However, a definite trend away 
from drawing accounts in favor of 
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a base salary which will guaran- 
tee the salesman his living ex- 
penses, with a small commission or 
bonus over that salary has been 
noted. The fact is that drawing 
accounts have come to mean a 
guarantee. Even when notes are 
obtained from the salesman, they 
are seldom, if ever, paid. For this 
reason, the rate of commissions 
paid in connection with drawing 
accounts must, of necessity, be 
high; and since it is generally 
agreed that we are facing a decade 
of good business and rising prices, 
many sales managers believe it is 
better to absorb the inevitable loss 
from noncollectible overdrafts into 
a limited salary plan, and enjoy 
the benefits of a more stabilized 
sales operation. 

In that connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that a survey Dart- 
nell made a few years back showed 
the average salesman was far more 
interested in security of earnings 
than he was in the rate of earn- 
ings. In other words, if you offer 
a salesman a plan which holds out 
some element of compensation sta- 
bility, he can be “bought” for less 
than when he takes all the risk. 

Another development aimed at 
taking the “feast and famine” out 
of commission plans is the so-called 
budget plan of compensating sales- 
men. There are many variations of 
this plan but, in brief, it consists 
of taking the total of the accept- 
able contracts closed by a sales- 
man during the first three months 
of his employment and dividing it 
by three. To this are added the 
total sales for the last month of 
the three-month period, and divid- 
ing that total by two. This is done 
to give added weight to the last 
month’s sales of the period. The 
result is used as a “budget” for 
his weekly compensation during the 
ensuing month. It is adjusted 
every month. This plan assures the 
salesman of a regular weekly pay 
check based on past performance 
rather than anticipated sales, and 
he pays for no dead horses. 

During the past five years there 
has been considerable experimen- 
tation with so-called “task and 


bonus” plans which compensat: 
salesmen more nearly on the basis 
of earned profits on sales. They 
are usually set up so that the mor 
a salesman sells, the higher his rat. 
of earnings will be. This is a very 
significant development. Hereto 
fore, the theory has been that ; 
salesman should be paid no more 
if as much, for plus business tha: 
for his below quota volume. In 


_ deed, not a few companies put ; 


“ceiling” over a man’s earnings by 
scaling down the rate of commis 
sion. This is on the general theor 
that if a salesman makes quota 
anything he makes on plus busi 
ness is'“found” money. The idea i 
to keep the salesman from makin 
so much money he becomes “nigg: 
rich.” It is, of course, possible fo 
a man to go sour from making to 
much money, just as easily a: 
from making too little. 

However, I don’t recommen: 
this plan. But it does suggest th: 
danger of a compensation set-u; 
which gives a man so much extra 
money he feels he must have 
winter vacation as well as a sum 
mer vacation, belong to severa! 
golf clubs, etc. A smart sales man 
ager makes it his business to keep 
a salesman’s wants a little ahead 
of his earnings so that he will 
have a strong incentive to work 
He wants him to make lots of 
money, because the more money th« 
salesman makes the less dangei 
there is of his being hired by a 
competitor, or dropping out for 
some other reason. Hence the trend 
to scale wp the rates of compensa 
tion, rather than down. 

How is the best way to do this’ 
There is a break-even point in « 
manufacturing operation, or ever 
a distributing operation, when cer 
tain fixed costs are covered. Afte: 
that point a company can afford 
to pay more for business. Unde: 
the old philosophy, that “velvet” 
went to the house as a cushion fo 
unbudgeted sales expense. How 
ever, since you are still operatin 
your businesses under the incenti: 
system, you might consider whet! 
er it would not be better busines 
to use that velvet money to provid: 
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in added incentive for salesmen to 
vork. It might, for example, be 
ised for merchandise prizes which 
ave a strong appeal to the sales- 
nan’s family. In that way their 
ictive support is enlisted and a 
lus incentive provided. You prob- 
bly are paying for such a plan by 
irtue of business you could have 
ut are not getting now. Why not 
et the benefits of it? Properly 
ised it will help you build men, 
oo. The modern prize plan is edu- 
itional as well as inspirational in 
ts effects. 

Summing up, the current trend 
n building a compensation plan 

hat is fair to both the salesman 
nd the house, and still does not 

ix the buyer so that your market 

hrinks, is, first of all, to estab- 
sh a definite sales loading or task 

x each man. Then pay a flexible 
vase salary to enable the salesman 

» take care of necessary living 
“xpenses. He should not have to 
worry about next month’s rent 
and the grocery bill. Then, pay a 
commission in the form of bonus 
on volume over the “loading” given 
the salesman. Use a sliding scale 
for this bonus so that when the 
stlesman’s share of the required 
break-even volume has been reach- 
ed, his opportunity of earnings 
will be larger. If this bonus upon 
a bonus is in the form of merchan- 
dise prizes, rather than cash, so 
much the better. 

The salesman’s mind can adjust 
itself to changing bonus rates, but 
is disturbed by continuous shift- 
ing of basis and form from year 
to year. We need fixed principles 
and policies which enable the sales- 
man to face the future with con- 
fidence in known factors instead of 
feeling that he is sitting in a game 
without knowing the stakes for 
which he is playing. 

A sales compensation plan which 
controls costs at all volume levels 
stops both company losses and 
year-to-year “contract” adjust- 
ments. A fair compensation plan 
l-ts the salesman share in the com- 
pany’s prosperity in proportion to 
lis contribution to that pros- 
perity. 
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Can We Take the Gamble 
Out of Drawing Accounts? 


THERE is a definite trend away from the old-time draw- 
ing account of so much a week. These plans usually are 
little more than a gamble and a hope that enough of the 
men earn their drawing accounts to let the company 
come out even on those who do not. 

Today, many forward looking companies are devis- 
ing plans which call for a revision of the drawing ac- 
count each month so that the salesman’s necessities are 
taken care of and he is relieved of worry, yet is not per- 
mitted to overdraw seriously. The formula for one such 
plan is described in this article. It may save you money. 
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Prodded constantly by sales executives with the ‘‘call complex,’’ many excellent 
salesmen have thought much more about footwork than they have of headwork 


The Myth About the 
Law of Averages 





In an intense effort to increase sales productiveness we 
have been urging salesmen to make more calls, forget- 
ting that the real fundamental need in selling is to 
make their calls more productive, not just more calls 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N EARNEST consultation with 

a salesman who was falling down 
badly, a sales manager picked up 
the salesman’s call reports and 
began to thumb over them, one 
after another. Then he began writ- 
ing tally marks on a sheet of white 
paper. 

In a few minutes he had five sets 
of tally marks on the sheet—four 
groups of vertical lines, each 
crossed by a diagonal line—each 
set of marks indicating five calls. 
“Your troubles,” began the sales 
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manager, “are simple enough. You 
are not making enough calls. Here 
is your tally. Twenty-five calls 
last week. You ought to be making 
forty calls a week at the least, and 
fifty calls if you really want to go 
to town. Many of our best men 
make fifty calls a week, week in 
and week out.” 

The salesman agreed he would 
make forty calls a week, or else. 
Next week he made forty-three 
calls. But sales were no better 
than during the weeks when he had 








averaged only twenty-five calls 

“Can’t understand what’s tlh, 
matter with Hank Myers,” com 
plained the sales manager. “H 
makes the calls. He’s a nice lookin; 
fellow. ‘Talks well. He’s ambitiou 
and energetic. But he can’t get t! 
business.” 

We can multiply this incident 
thousand times and_ still hay 
thousands to spare before we reac 
the possible number of times it ha 
been duplicated. It is a commo 
occurrence in almost every sales d 
partment. For some reason we hay 
thought for many years that t! 
salesman who was not up to pa 
could seek refuge in the benig 
arms of Old Man Law of Ave: 
ages and there be tenderly car 
for, his order book duly filled wit 
juicy orders, so long as he mad 
the required number of calls. 

So thoroughly have we let ou: 
selves in for a blind faith in tl 
myth that the law of averages 
decrees a certain number of calls 
will bring in a given percentage o! 
orders that we have, in many in 
stances at least, forgotten to teac! 
salesmen that salesmanship is ev: 
so much more than making calls 

“Make more calls—see mor 
people.” “Make five calls befor 
noon.” “See five new faces ever) 
day.” “The law of averages wil 
work for you.” “It will insure 
good volume of business if you se 
enough prospects.” These are som: 
of the ideas pounded into the con 
sciousness of thousands of sales 
men. And all too often the deluded 
salesman makes the calls and then 
begins to wonder if Old Mr. Law 
of Averages has taken sabbatical! 
leave, or is “absent without leave” 
—for in many pitiful cases th: 
salesman’s blind faith in average: 
has failed to produce anything 
more tangible than a series 0! 
promises to buy next trip. 

The Law of Averages techniqu: 
which has been pounded into sales 
men’s heads is all right as far a 
it goes. But like so many othe: 
fallacious ideas, it is based on 
half-truth which sounds so plaus 
ible we mistake it for the who 
truth. Now no sales executive 1 
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his right mind is going to find any 
quarrel with a man who makes 
many calls—provided these calls 
return some business. 

In our effort to induce salesmen 
to get out and pound sidewalks 
and ring doorbells, we have often 
overlooked the fact that it profits 
a man precious little to make 
haphazard, unplanned calls—calls 
n which he sees a lot of people 
vithout getting down to cases with 
iny of them. 

When a salesman makes a call 
mm a reasonably good prospect, 
here should always be something 
definite to report. He should have 
‘earned something which indicates 
the next step. But when we put all 
he pressure on salesmen to make 
‘alls, how can we expect the sales- 
man to get under the buyer’s hide 
‘mt any given call? He has upper- 
most in his mind the knowledge 
that the sales management of the 
business wants him to make calls 

to report all manner of “con- 
> so he has a pleasant little 
chat with a lot of prospects each 
day, and then when the manage- 
ment begins to ask where the 
orders are,, he answers, “Well, it 


iacts,’ 


takes time. I have a lot of good 
prospects, and I am sure things 
are going to start breaking soon.” 
But the “breaks” never come to 
such a salesman. 

When a salesman gets down to 
cases with a buyer he can learn, in 
the case of a line of merchandise 
which is purchased constantly, 
such as office supplies, goods for 
resale, or for production use, 
where the buyer is obtaining his 
present supplies. He can gather 
some idea of prices the buyer is 
paying, stir up some information 
about the buyer’s present stock on 
hand, and, in at least half the 
cases, pick up some fairly definite 
hint as to whether he has a chance 
at future business or not. 

If the salesman is selling capital 
goods, such as equipment, ma- 
chinery, or anything requiring in- 
vestment out of the ordinary run 
of purchases, there is all manner 
of information he should obtain on 
the first call which will indicate 
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whether or not a second call is 
justified. 

In most calls when the salesman 
makes any progress whatever, he 
can learn something about present 
equipment, its age, how much it is 
being used, what trouble the buyer 
has experienced with breakdowns, 
if any, and whether or not the 
buyer, or whoever he saw, is fav 
orably disposed toward new or 
additional cquipment. But in 
thousands of cases the salesman 
who is under pressure for calls and 
more calls, never stops to round 
up any of this type of informa 
tion. 

When this happens—-when the 
poor deluded salesman is content 
to make a “contact”—he comes 
away with no idea as to what ac- 
take. He doesn’t 
whether to call in two weeks or 
six months. Ile 
whether the buyer is really think- 


tion to know 


doesn’t know 
ing of him favorably or not. He 
has made a call for his report 
sheet, and that is ail. 


Business would save itself mil- 
of dollars annually if it 
taught more salesmen to forget 


lions 


about the mwmber of calls and 
think more about the quality of 
calls. The first step in such a pro- 
gram is to set up a standard at 
which to shoot. What should our 
salesmen learn on the first visit to 
a prospect? Should they learn his 
source of 


present supply, how 


much stock he has on hand, the 
age of his present equipment, the 
attitude 


house? Or should they be content 


prospect's toward — the 
to let the first call serve as an in- 
Whatever the 
are, a certain standard should be 


troduction? facts 
kept in mind. It isn’t necessary to 
use this standard as a whip over 
salesmen’s heads, so that they will 
antagonize a reluctant buyer 
rather than come away without the 
standard information. The point 
is to teach our salesmen to decide 
on the spot what is the next bit of 
sales strategy to use on the buyer 


immediately after each call. 


Calls, calls, calls, urges the sales manager until the poor salesman starts out each 
day determined to make a lot of calls, and only hoping that sales will follow 











This one step in selling will 
gradually serve to help salesmen 
“point up” every call. When men 
know that their sales managers 
frown on aimless, poorly focused 
calls, they will not hurry through 
visits without staying long enough 
to decide what to do next. 

In setting up a greater value on 
the quality of calls, instead of the 
quantity of calls, it is important 
to teach salesmen to discard hope- 
less prospects promptly. Of course, 
every salesman and sales manager 
knows how it often happens that 
the poorest prospect is the next 
fellow to give us an order. But de- 
spite this fact, every salesman 
wastes a tremendous amount of 
time calling back on utterly hope- 
less prospects. 

If any salesman or sales man- 
ager wants an increase in sales, let 
him begin to make an effort to get 
more results per call, rather than 
to try to increase the number of 
calls. Worry about the calls which 
result in failure rather than those 
we did not have time to make. 

One way to get more results per 
call is to set up a sort of bogey 
for each call—trying to get an 
order on each call, and, failing 


that, trying to advance each pros- 
pect one step nearer the order on 
each call. 

Not that it will work in every 
case, but merely as a suggestion, 
here is a list of questions which 
were used successfully in one cam- 
paign to teach salesmen to put a 
greater value on every call, and 
to make every call count. 

1. Did I get the buyer’s correct 
name, initials, title, address, tele- 
phone number? Did I make a rec- 
ord of these facts? 

2. Did I learn anything about 
the buyer’s (or prospect’s) pres- 
ent work, problems, responsibility, 
finances, friends, home, family, 
fraternal or social connections, 
age, past history? 

3. Did I learn the 
source of supply? 

4. Are prices, delivery, quality 
now obtained from present supply 
sources satisfactory? What are 
the present source’s weakest 
points? 

5. Will the person I talked with 
have to consult another man before 
he can give me an order? If “yes,” 
who is the other man? 

6. Did I ascertain the age, 
present condition, approximate 


present 


trade-in value of prospect’s pres 
ent equipment? 

7. What does this prospect 
know, or think about my com 
pany? About my product? Is h 
prejudiced against my compan) 
or product? 

8. Did I show samples? Did |! 
make a demonstration? Did I giv: 
him the names of near-by users? 

9. Did I ask repeatedly for a: 
order, or for patronage? 

10. Did I leave with a definit 
understanding about when I shoul: 
return? 

11. Did I draw out the buyer’ 
interest enough to induce him t« 
talk freely and state his opinions 

12. Did I leave a card, catalog 
circular, or something to remin 
the buyer or prospect where tv 
find me? 

13. Did I tell the buyer som 
thing interesting about my com 
pany, the people it serves, and iis 
place in the industry? 

14. What suggestions, what new 
information of value, or what goo: 
news of practical value did I bring 
to this buyer or prospect? 

15. Judging from the facts ob 
tained on this call, what is my nex! 
step toward selling this buyer? 





Moving Stair 
From Street 


N THE new Hollywood branch 

of Foreman and Clark, men’s 
furnishing chain on the West 
Coast, which is situated on Holly- 
wood Boulevard near Vine Street, 
is installed an Otis escalator to 
carry customers direct from the 
street entrance to the second floor. 
Additional display space has been 
utilized in this store by construct- 
ing recesses in the walls beside the 
escalator where customers may 
easily see and give attention to 
merchandise displayed as_ they 
travel from floor to floor. 
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e Worship Silly Things, Too 


AUGH if you want to at the pre-Aztec people who 

roasted their fellow citizens alive to keep this stone 
god in a good humor. A few miles from Mexico City 
this image, which is said to have had fiery opals for 
eyes, gives us a grim reminder of the living sacri- 
fices made by a superstitious people to appease 
their angry gods. Tourists laugh when told that 
many a human being has been burned to death in 
weird rites to this god. 

But maybe we shouldn’t laugh too loud. We have 
our own superstitions right now in 1940 A.D. In 
a few weeks we will hear salesmen say, “Oh, you can’t 
sell anything in summer time.” Then, as this is being 
written, people are saying they will not advertise in 
June, July, and August, “because no one reads or 
listens to the radio in summer time.” 

As the summer goes on, we bow down and worship 
our own’ superstitions acting as if some great sun 
god had decreed that no one place an order until 
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after Labor Day. Week after week we postpone doing 
things that need to be done—day after day we bow 
down and worship the great “Labor Day Alibi,” just 
as surely, if not quite as fiercely as the pyramid 
builders of Mexico worshipped the pop-eyed image 
shown at the top of this page. 

No matter what kind of a list of things which 
“can’t be done in summer time” we prepare, someone 
else could show a comparable list of people who do 
not know they can’t be done, and are, therefore, doing 
them. ‘They refuse to be governed by superstition. 

There are splendid profit-making opportunities to 
the men who are not afraid of these modern super- 
stitions—who will lead organizations into vigorous 
sales campaigns this summer. Some of the companies, 
which keep promotion, advertising, and sales activity 
going this summer, will laugh at competition when it 
wakes up “after Labor Day,” seeking orders that 
have been placed weeks earlier.—E. W. 
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To Greet 
e 
usiness 
isitor 





More and more the aver- 
age buyer wants to see the 
office and plant of his 
chief suppliers. Especially 
in mid-summer, with all 
America aloft or awheel, 
business receives more 
visitors than ever before. 
That is why many com- 
panies are modernizing 
offices, reception rooms, 
and front entrances, as 
well as building anew 





This attractive entrance 
is part of American Roll- 
ing Mill’s research build- 
ing, where porcelain 
enameled sheets were used 
to excellent advantage 


Thereis acordial “homey” 
feeling to this entrance of 
the new Jones and Lam- 
son Machine Company’s 
building, engineered and 
constructed by Morton C. 
Tuttle Company, Boston 
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In San Francisco, the Re- 
corder Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company erected, 
several years ago, a strik- 
ing plant and office on 
Van Ness Avenue, Mission 
Street, and TwelfthStreet. 
The facade is modern, fin- 
ished in buff and green. 
Just inside the entrance 
shown above are wall pan- 
els for the display of time- 
ly samples of the com- 
pany’s own productions 
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Strictly modern in treatment and feel- 
ing is this glass block framed entrance 
to the recently finished offices of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company at Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Another view of the Nashua offices—this one inside the 
lobby looking toward the stair hall. Modern tubular 
chrome and leather furnishings harmonize with the 
modern exterior and the use of glass structural block 
in the interiors. This building was also built by the 
Morton C. Tuttle Company, construction engineers 
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moriecss coven 5 


The well-known Kaufmann department store in Pittsburgh uses the tenth anniversary of its Mellon Institute Fellowsh: 
to stage a huge merchandising event and spotlights the Fellowship’s contribution in developing better merchandis 


How Kaufmann’s Uses Research 


To Build Business sx «sm: 


HEN a prospective customer 

shops in Kaufmann’s, Pitts- 
burgh department store, for any 
one of five hundred staple items, 
he or she is more than likely to 
find it bearing a blue and white 
label. This label is known as the 
Kaufmann Blue-Tag and indicates 
that the product in question is the 
best that can be bought anywhere 
for the price. What authority 
does Kaufmann’s have for this 
claim? The Mellon Institute. 

Founded in 1913 by Andrew W. 
Mellon and Richard B. Mellon, the 
Mellon Institute was originally in- 
tended only for scientific and in- 
dustrial research. Through a Fel- 
lowship System, individuals, firms, 
or associations are permitted to 
present the Institute with a par- 
ticular problem in which they are 
interested. They arrange for a fel- 
lowship on a contract basis. The 
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Institute employs a scientist to 
work on the problem and all re- 
sults obtained belong exclusively 
to the holder of the fellowship. 
Only one investigation is carried 
out on a particular subject at any 
one time. 

Edgar Kaufmann, president of 
Kaufmann’s eighty-one-year old 
store, an alert merchandiser, saw 
the immense possibilities in carry- 
ing on consumer research at Mel- 
lon Institute. For six years he 
sought to obtain a fellowship, only 
to be discouraged by Institute di- 
rectors who felt there was no place 
for a retail organization in an In- 
stitute intended purely for scien- 
tific and industrial research. But 
finally he prevailed upon them to 
reverse this decision and _ the 
Kaufmann Fellowship was estab- 
lished ten years ago. 


Although other retail stores, 


among them Macy’s and Gimbel’s 
of New York, have their own 1 
search departments or arrange f{: 
products to be analyzed by a com 
mercial laboratory, Kaufmann’s | 
the only retail store in the countr) 
which is associated with a non 
commercial research organizatior 
And its fellowship is the only non 
manufacturing fellowship among 
the eighty-six fellowships held «' 
Mellon Institute. As long 
Kaufmann’s retains this fellow 
ship, no similar organization cai 
contract for a fellowship at t! 
Mellon Institute. 

For one month early this y 
(February 15 to March 15). 
Kaufmann’s celebrated its ten! 
anniversary of the Kaufmann F‘ 
lowship by making every effort 
remind shoppers of the unit 
service offered them because of t! 
fellowship. Store-wide _ sales 
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is In window displays, special interior displays in the store, and intensive advertising, Kaufmann features the fact that the 
as Institute’s research activities insure high quality products in the lines tested and sold under the Kaufmann Blue-Tag 


Biue-Tag merchandise, Institute 
] tours for customers and store em- 
ployees, window displays, elevator 
photographs, departmental  ex- 
hibits in the store, store posters, 
full-page newspaper  advertise- 
ments, and seventy-five special dis- 
play boards throughout the store 
on which were mounted related 
I's items which had been established 
by the Fellowship—all emphasized 
™ the benefit to Pittsburgh con- 
sumers from the research and 
product development carried on 
- by Kaufmann’s Institute scientists. 
In its Blue-Tag merchandising 
- of staple items, Kaufmann’s is fol- 
lowing the current trend toward 
- identification of all products. 
Such identification ordinarily is 
done by manufacturers only. Now 





ia Kaufmann’s introduces it to the 
—_ retail field. 
t] The Kaufmann Blue-Tag, sym- 
bol that “Kaufmann Quality 
0; Progresses with Science,” is used tl Ags ei bEMOn yestitite 
5). on Uno hosiery, Pride of Pitts- . 
nt burgh blankets and sheets, Odoria 
7 toiletries, Dawn Star infants’ wear, 
K-O cleansers, Sollo housewares, 
( and other private Kaufmann 
d| brands. This Blue-Tag is believed 





( to have helped (Continued on page 43) 
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How Employee Profit-Sharing 
Can Cut Tax Bills 





Before you set up any kind of pension trust fund for 
employees, study the tax rulings to insure full credit 
for tax exemption on earnings set aside for profit-shar- 
ing, pensions, and various other employee benefits 





BY J. K. LASSER 


ENSION trusts or other profit- 

sharing plans have recently be- 
come increasingly popular among 
employers, and the real tax sav- 
ings of such plans in effect shift a 
large part of their necessary cost 
upon the government. 

Obviously advantageous to the 
employees, such plans have proved 
economically profitable to the em- 
ployer. A recent survey, made by 
the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, disclosed that 
organizations having profit-shar- 
ing plans experienced a 50 per 
cent decrease in strike difficulties 
and a similar percentage of in- 
crease in employment stabilization, 
efficiency, and loyalty. 

An employees’ pension trust is 
a trust established by the em- 
ployer which is designed to provide 
some measure of security to em- 
ployees by means of pensions, 
when their earning power has de- 
creased or ended. 

The form and provisions of any 
profit-sharing program must de- 
pend upon a consideration of the 
results sought by the particular 
employer as well as a consideration 
of the particular industry, and 
this summary is intended merely 
as a guide in considering and plan- 
ning pension trust programs, and 
is offered with the express caution 
that the varied phases of these 
plans require the consideration and 
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cooperation of both competent at- 
torneys and tax counsel. 
Purposes. The purposes of an 
employer in adopting a pension 
trust plan for the benefit of his em- 
ployees are generally partly altru- 
istic and partly economic. The 
employer may wish to provide 
additional old-age benefits for his 
employees or to assist participat- 
ing employees in providing for the 
support of their dependents in the 
event of their premature decease. 
Again the employer may wish to 
stimulate or reward employee effi- 
ciency or encourage and reward 
long service with the employer. 
Eligibility requirements. The 
plan may embrace some or all of 
the employees. It is customary to 
establish a minimum period of em- 
ployment before the employee may 
participate in the benefits of the 
trust fund. It is advisable that 
membership be compulsory after 
such period of apprentice service. 
Contribution. The funds neces- 
sary to finance a pension trust 
may be contributed solely by the 
employer or provision may be 
made for partial contribution by 
the participating employees. Joint 
contribution is the better plan— 


measuring employees’ contribu- 


tions by a percentage of their 
wages, supplemented by a share of 
the net earnings to be contributed 
by the employer. 








Fund Investment. Except 
that portion of the fund ¢ 
tributed by the employees wh 
must be invested in securities 
proved by the state for investm 
of trust funds, it is customary 
give the trustees broad gen 
powers as to the investment of 
trust funds. 

Benefits. Types, 
amounts of benefits will vary c 
siderably depending upon the | 
poses sought. The recent sury 
conducted by the Senate C 
mittee on Finance indicate the 
ferred distribution arrangemen 
the most satisfactory to both 
employer and the employees. 

In this connection it is to 
remembered that every empl 
provides his employees with a 
tirement pension at the ag 
sixty-five, through the vehicl: 
the Federal Social Security Ac‘ 
Under this act, the employe: 
ceives, upon retirement at ay 
sixty-five, monthly payments vari 
ously amounting to between on 
third and one-fourth of his wae 
during employment. In most cases, 
these payments alone are insuffi 
cient to provide such emplo 
with an adequate retirement 
come. However, by properly co 
ordinating a pension trust so as 
to augment the Social Security 
benefits, the employer can, at a 
greatly reduced cost, provide the 
employee with a sufficient retir 
ment income to maintain standards 
of living nearly approaching previ 
ous ones. 

Resignation or Dismissal. If an 
employee resigns or is discharged 
from service, it is customary to 
provide that he shall be paid ‘he 
amount he has contributed «nd 
only a part of the corporation 
contribution plus the trust ince 
credited to his account. Th 
mainder of the corporation cr 


forms, | 
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Imagine! Getting paid 


to operate that new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 




















NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL m CU 
COMPTOMETER 
For faster, 


easier ©peration: pir improved 
Lighter key-stroke PPearance: 


Flexible ke Canceili - 
y board - ng lever built in. 
One-hand subtraction Soe anes ¥ 


"pointers emma “Simptitod ‘rn tose 
SOFT as a cushion—quick QUIET as a rabbit in the Par ereniien ans onan with modern 
as a flash —is the key- snow! The mechanism of . i. Siac on 

stroke of the new Model the new Model M Compt- floated in ea eye-strain: 
M Cushioned-Touch ometer “floats” on shock- ao eum lanes, soni 
Comptometer! Small won- absorbing rubber mount- ; a: euthes o a 

der operators are so en- ings inside the case. Re- ul grey-green color 
thusiastic about this newest duced noise means less fa- 
model Comptometer! tigue, greater production. 


SHIONED-TOUCH 

















Many of the improvements incorpo- 
rated in the new Model M Comptometer 
(such as no-glare answer dials and scien- 
tific soundproofing) will be fully ap- 
preciated only by those who operate it. 
Yet because these fatigue-reducing 
improvements will result in more figure 
work handled in less time at lower cost, 
they will give the familiar phrase, 
“Comptometer Economy,” an even 
sweeter ring to executive ears! 
And back of all the new features of 
this Cushioned-T ouch Comptometer are 
the fundamental Comptometer advan- 
tages: remarkable speed, Controlled- 
Key accuracy, adaptability and sturdy 
construction. 
For a demonstration of the new Model 
M Comptometer (in your own office, on 
your own figure work), telephone your 
local Comptometer office —or write : 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. S 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. SA ow ~ ae 
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is a forfeit representing the 
penalty for withdrawal or dis- 
missal, and reverts to the fund for 
the benefit of the remaining mem- 
bers. It is advisable to reserve to 
the employee the right to appeal 
to an advisory board as a protec- 
tion against easy or arbitrary dis- 
missal. 

Death. In the event of an em- 
ployee’s death prior to retirement, 
provision is generally made for full 
and undiminished settlement with 
his estate or beneficiaries. In this 
respect proper drafting of the 
clause may avoid an estate tax on 
such payments. 

Tax savings resulting from cre- 
ation of employees’ pension trusts. 
An employer-corporation is en- 
titled to a deduction for its an- 
nual contributions to a valid em- 
ployees’ pension trust. This deduc- 
tion considerably reduces the tax 
liability of such corporation and, 
in effect, similarly reduces the cost 
to it of maintaining the trust. By 
way of exposition, let us assume 
that an employer-corporation is 
required to pay $10,000 annually 
to maintain a pension fund. This 
payment reduces the income of the 
corporation by $10,000. However, 
this reduction of income saves the 
corporation federal and state in- 
come taxes on the amount by which 
its income is so reduced. At a con- 
servative estimate, these taxes 
would amount to 25 per cent or 
$2,500. In effect, therefore, the 
government has contributed $2,500 
toward the cost of the pension 
plan. 

The annual company contribu- 
tions to a pension trust are irre- 
vocably removed from the funds 
available for the payment of divi- 
dends. Assuming the corporation’s 
entire capital stock is closely held 
by its executive officers, its officers 
would appear to lose a potential 
right to dividends in the sum of 
$7,500 by reason of the pension 
fund payment. However, if this 
amount were actually distributed 
to such officers in the form of 
dividends, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that they would be required 
to pay out approximately one- 
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third of the amount as federal and 
state income taxes. Thus, their 
loss in actual cash received is but 
$5,000. Actually this cannot be 
regarded as a real loss to such 
officers for, while they have, in 
effect, contributed $5,000 to the 
maintenance of the pension fund, 
they have nevertheless acquired an 
annuity which has a value far in 
excess of their cash loss. 

From the foregoing it is readily 
apparent that tax savings result- 
ing from the adoption of an em- 
ployees’ pension trust go far 
toward absorbing the cost of 
maintaining such a _ trust. Of 
course, the preceding paragraphs 
only discuss reductions in taxes 
upon the income of the individual 
officer-employees and of the corpo- 
ration, resulting from the main- 
tenance of a pension trust. A con- 
sideration of further tax economies 
resulting to the corporation in re- 
duced capital stock and other mis- 
cellaneous taxes, and to the in- 
dividual officer-employees in _less- 
ened estate and inheritance taxes, 
merely emphasizes the fact that 
the greater part of the real cost of 
a pension trust is paid by the sav- 
ings attendant to the operation of 
such a plan. 

If the pension plan is properly 
drafted so as to meet the require- 
ments of the tax law, the trust will 
be exempt from income taxation. 
Thus, the plan may provide for in- 
vestment of the trust funds by the 
trustees or other persons in con- 
trol of the trust, but any income 
or profit realized on such invest- 
ment will not be subject to tax. 
Usually, if the established trust is 
an irrevocable fund in the sense it 
is impossible for any part of the 
funds to be diverted for the use of 
the employer before all liability to 
the employees has been satisfied, 
the trust will meet the requirements 
of the tax law and be exempt. 

There are also important tax 
advantages for the employee par- 
ticipating in a pension trust. Con- 
tributions made by the employer 
to such a trust constitute addi- 
tional compensation to the employ- 
ee. If taxable as additional com- 


pensation during the year in whic! 
contributed by the employer, th 
might well raise the employee’s i: 
come to a higher bracket and sul 
ject him to the higher rate of ta 

However, employer contributio: 
are not so taxable to the employ. 
until distributed to him under t 

terms of the trust plan. Thus, | 

income tax liability of the e 

ployee with respect to this ad 

tional compensation is postpon 

until a time when his income h 

greatly diminished and the app 

cable rate of tax is correspor 

ingly lower. 

Pension trusts solely for t 
benefit of executives. The law « 
empting pension trusts from ta 
ation extends the exemption 
trusts created by an employer f. 
the benefit of “some or all of |: 
employees.” Officers of a corpo: 
tion, if they perform services {: 
which they receive compensati: 
and are subject to the conti 
usually recognized as existing b 
tween employer and employ 
clearly come within the meanin; 
of the term “employee.” Therefo: 
a pension trust established for t): 
benefit of executive officers would 
appear to come within the provi 
sions of the law granting such an 
exemption. However, the treasur) 
department has sought to limit the 
scope of employees’ trusts by pro 
viding that the plan must be fo: 
the benefit of a large percentay: 
of the total number of employee: 
as distinguished from persons in 
positions of authority. In fact, t!v 
department has sought to den) 
the exemption of pension trusts 
designed to benefit but a small 
group of selected officials or 
partment heads. While the ques 
tion is not yet settled, the att- 
tude of the treasury departme: 
seems unwarranted. When Co: 
gress used the phrase “some or al!” 
no restricted interpretation as 
the number or character of the « 
ployees was intended. Further, 
Board of Tax Appeals, in one 
the very few cases dealing w 
this particular issue, has recen 
held that a pension trust est: 
lished for a selected group of ba 
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fficers was entitled to exemption. 

Even if it be conceded the trust 

iself is not tax-exempt merely be- 
vuse it favors a small or selected 
croup of employees, the tax ad- 
tages to the corporation and 
aployees previously discussed are 
it thereby lost. In this connec- 
on, a ruling issued last month by 
ie Department is worthy of con- 
deration. 

Three pension trusts’ were 

eated in favor of but 60 out of 

total of some 25,000 employees. 
‘rust No. 1 was established for 
tne benefit of a single beneficiary, 
ie president of the corporation. 
Trust No. 2 covered 9 employees, 
some of whom were officers of the 
company. Trust No. 3 was de- 
signed to benefit some 50 selected 
ciiployees. 

Under Trust No. 1, the corpo- 
ration contributed a_ specific 
amount to the fund each year ; the 
president-beneficiary contributed 
nothing. Under the provisions of 
the other trusts, the corporation 
and the employee-beneficiaries 
made equal contributions to the 
fund measured by a certain per- 
centage of the employees’ respec- 
tive annual salaries. All contribu- 
tions made to the trusts were to 
be invested in annuity contracts 
issued on the life of each employee. 
Provision was also made for lump 
sum payments in the event the em- 
ployee resigned or was discharged 
during a certain period of years. 

Upon these facts the Treasury 
Department ruled that these trusts 
were not entitled to exemption 
upon the ground that they were 
too restricted in their application, 
their benefits being limited to a 
mere 60 out of a total of 25,000 
employees. However, the Depart- 
ment clearly indicated that the 
mere fact the trusts were not ex- 
empt from income tax was not ef- 
fective to deprive the corporation 
and the participating employees of 
the other tax economies generally 
associated with a valid pension 
trust. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing portion of the ruling is 
sufficiently important to warrant 
its inclusion. 
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“A new freedom fg 


DO TOMORROW’S WORK FASTER...AND EASIER! 


There's a new lightness of touch in 
this new LCSMITH...a newspeed... 
an ease of action that reduces fatigue. 
New typing aids, too, that increase 
your efficiency, save energy: 
Seven positive touch adjustments, from 
very lightto EXTRA HEAVY...adjust 
for your own touch. New Automatic 
Margin Set (one-hand operation to sei 
or clear!), famous Floating Shift...Im- 
proved Tabulator ... Interchangeable 
Platens .. . Half-Spacing! 


SECRETARIES: Send 
for this new edition of 
“Tips to Typists”... 
a useful little book- 
let of time-saving 
ideas on typing. Free 
on request. 


...in our honest opinion ...the easi- 
est-writing, the most economical, the 
most efficient of office typewriters, 
this new LC SMITH should be seen 
and tried by everyone who buys or 
uses typewriters. It is, indeed, ‘‘a 
secretary's dream come true!’’ 

Free demonstration in your office 
... phone any branch or dealer. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 5, 109 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LC SMITH 


...makes long jobs shorter...means a new freedom for secretaries 
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Mr. G. E. Mecherle, Secretary of State 
A arm 7 atual Automobile Insurance Com- 
in hms private 
‘ 2-stor’ 
ce peng my hown at, top “Mr "Mee 
chose for his own use a Do/ More Aristocrat 





with Ex reiser Back 


. INSURANCE COMPANY 


STATE FARM 






herle 


TRIED 50 DO/MORES — BOUGHT 739 


Read the letter reproduced above—here’s an amaz- 


ing example of what 


correct seating can accomplish in 


improving employee comfort and efficiency. 

Think what such a record could mean to your firm 
in terms of increased profit. Then lose no time in find- 
ing out how Do/More seating and Do/More educa- 
tional service can bring you a return out of all propor- 
tion to the modest investment required. 

We'll be glad to make a test installation in your 
own offices without cost. 


Write today for free copy of booklet 
tinguished Service.” 


“For Dis- 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


503 FRANKLIN STREET 





ELKHART, INDIANA 











made by the company nor the em 
ployees constitute 
to the trust. 

(b) “The corporation may d 
duct, as an ordinary and necessa; 
business expense, the amount \ 
contributions which it had to pa 
as long as these contribution 
when added to the salaries of 
employees, constituted reasonab! 
compensation in comparison to { 
services rendered. 

(c) “That portion of the corp: 
ration’s share of the contributio: 
which was used to purchase retir 


ment annuity contracts for tly 


employee, is not to be consider 
taxable income to the employ: 
in the year in which contributio, 
were made. 

(d) “Upon retirement, each a: 
nuity payment received by the e1 
ployee will be taxable income 
him as received. Since the employ: 
paid part of the cost of these a: 
nuities, the entire amount of ¢! 
payments will not be taxable un 
he has recovered his cost in a 
cordance with the tax provisio. 
governing ordinary annuity pa: 
ments. 

(e) “All amounts received } 


employees upon resignation or dis 


charge are to be included in thei 


tax return for the year in whic! 


it is received. If, upon the term 
nation of employment, an annui 
contract with a cash surrend 
value is assigned to the employ 


he does not realize taxable incon 


(a) “Neither the contributions 


taxable incom: 





at that time unless he exercises 


the privilege of receiving the cas! 
In this event he realizes income 

the extent that the 
exceeds the amount paid in to 


cash receiv: 


trust by him.” 

Thus while these trusts w 
not exempt from income tax, t! 
Department ruled that the corp: 
ration nevertheless was entit! 
to a deduction for the reasonal 
amounts which it paid into 
trusts, and that the corporat 
contributions were not taxable 
the participating employees u 
received by them under the reti 
ment annuity contracts, or in ¢ 


tribution under the trusts. 
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r State Farm Insurance Companies’ con- ER. 
, * = = 
P stant adoption of new methods and i 
ol ‘ ‘ i “4 ll 
equipment reduces insurance handling =. ¢ 
as costs and is one of the big reasons for r= - 
en the companies’ spectacular growth 
Ad 
al 
t] 
n 
ih 
01 HEN George J. Mecherle be- 
au gan organizing State Farm In- 
surance Companies, he promised 
b every policyholder his new com- 
dis pany would be a thrifty one with 
hei low operating costs. He said that = 
ue! le would develop a_ six-month = 
nm policy, which, when renewed, would = 
ul not be rewritten, but would be ex- = 
idl tended without the expense of writ- 
ye ing anew policy. He promised that 
oni icquisition costs would be held 
Is¢ down to a minimum figure, and 
ASN. that never, as long as he con- 
ine trolled the company, would high 
ved overhead costs, either in the field 
aie or at the home office, be allowed 
to saddle a burden on the policy- 
sie holder. 


In keeping these pledges, Mr. 
rps Mecherle has laid down a policy of 
installing the latest, most efficient 





al office equipment available. He has 
always insisted that no_ office 
ti operation ever be burdened with 
: seaagotagsiacnge —_ men in Giese ©. Blackest, thames: weil haiuenem, oft Win Renndi Meee enn 
iny way pile up needless costs to Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Illinois, snapped at his desk in his 
1 be included in the price of the office on the twelfth floor of the building pictured at the top of this page. 
d policy. Because of this policy Completed in 1939, the building is even now being further modernized 
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PRIVATE OFFICES 


Here are five of the companies’ many private offices. 
Four of them are occupied by executives or officers 
and the one at the lower left is a secretarial office ac- 
commodating twosecretaries. It is between two execu- 
tive offices. Intercommunicating telephonic equip- 
ment, locked private filing cabinets, handsome wood 
desks and posture chairs, carpets, venetian blinds are 
features of all the private offices. Every office is de- 
signed purely as a workshop, simplicity and comfort 
being the keynote of private and the general offices 
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The building is partially equipped for air-conditioning and 
ducts are installed, but at present, air-conditioning is 
available in only a few of the private offices which are 
cooled by individual units. Space in the basement has been 
provided for a private power plant for heating and cooling 


as 
——_ 
——_ 
—_ 
——_ 


Throughout the private as well as general offices, and eve: 
in the stock rooms, care has been taken to light each work 
ing area according to the work done and needs of each em 
ployee,so there is no such thing as dark spots anywhere in 
the entire building. Note modern fixtures in all illustrations 













. 


yused in a building which is never 
finished. Although the latest addi- 
on to the company’s tall building 

less than a year old, you can 
nd carpenters and masons, elec- 
tricians and equipment installers 
at work there today, remodeling 
and improving various sections of 
the modern, well-lighted, sound- 
proofed building. 

State Farm was founded in 
1922, in one room, with a battered 
desk and a couple of tables or 
packing cases for furniture. Be- 
tween its founding and 1929 the 
company moved seven times, each 
time in search of more room and 
greater efficiency in operating. In 
1929 an eight-story building rose 
above the smaller buildings of 
Bloomington, capital of the Illi- 
nois corn belt. By 1934 the build- 
ing was so crowded that a five- 
story addition was added, and by 
late 1939 the company was spread- 
ing out into another eight-story 
addition. 


~ 


Mr. Mecherle was a corn farmer 
until 1920, when he gave up farm- 
ing and moved to Normal, IIli- 
nois, next door neighbor town to 
Bloomington. He looked around 
for something to do and met a 
tractor salesman who knew all the 
technical details of tractor con- 
struction but was hardly able to 
talk to farmers in their own lan- 
guage. Because Mr. Mecherle had 
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Premium notices are written on typewriters with a spin- 
dle attachment which feeds the blanks into the machine 
rapidly. Special rapidly-moving ribbons between the 
sheets eliminate the necessity for using carbon paper 
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always been active in farm bureau 
work, this 


engaged Mr. 
Mecherle to go with him and in- 


man 


troduce him to the farmers. The 
tractor man did the talking after 
told the 
horsepower, 
ignition, and the 
theory of tractor farming. Ap- 


each introduction. He 
farmers all 


compression, 


about 


parently they were only mildly in- 
terested, for after many calls no 
sales had been closed. Finally Mr. 
Mecherle told the 
man that he would like to talk to 
the next farmer. He did. And he 


tractor sales 


closed a sale. From that moment 
on, sales came easier and by the 
end of his first year in the tractor 
Mecherle’s 
sion checks totaled up to 
than $30,000. 

His interest in farming brought 
him in close 
farm leaders, many of whom talked 


business Mr. commis- 


more 


touch with many 
to him about the high cost and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with automo- 
bile insurance as it was written and 
handled in those days. Gradually 
he evolved an idea for a mutual, 
low-cost insurance company, offer- 
ing insurance at rates considerably 
under those then prevailing. It was 
his idea to confine the business to 
rural hazards 


areas, where the 


were less than in metropolitan 


areas. He visioned a company 
which would issue one policy, good 


for the life of the policyholder, 





Part of the policy-writing section of the underwriting 
department of the automobile insurance company. 
Space-saving desks with the typewriters in one pedestal 
are used instead of the more conventional ‘‘well’’ desks 
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instead of a policy which had to 
year. He in- 
cluded a six-month feature which 


be rewritten each 
enabled farmers to pay for their 
insurance when their crops were 
harvested, and promised, as we 
have pointed out earlier, low 
operating costs with all record 
keeping and paper work concen- 
trated in the home office, leaving 
the field force free to devote all 
time to selling and none to office 
detail. 

Many people approved of his 
plan, but no one wanted to invest 
money in it. Once he visited Chi- 
cago to see a firm of well-known 
attorneys who specialized in insur- 
ance work. While he received cor- 
dial treatment, he was whisked out 
in a brief time because the lawyers 
thought he was just a crank who 
wanted to talk 
Later he 
legal firm and one of the junior 


and not to act. 
returned to this same 
partners who received him told 
that he 
even talk with him until he paid a 
retainer of $1,000. Mr. Mecherle 
wrote a check for $1,000 so quick- 
ly, the eminent legal lights felt 


him frankly could not 


certain that he was a crank and 
tele- 
phone the bank in Bloomington to 


retired to a back room to 


learn whether the check would 
bounce. When the bank assured the 
Mecherle’s check 


would be good for at least thirty 


lawyers Mr. 








In all three of the State Farm companies and in sev- 
eral departments, sewing machines are used instead 
of paste for fastening papers before they are filed 


times that amount, they began to 
take him seriously and went to 
work in earnest drawing up the 
papers for the new company. 

By 1922 State Farm was ready 
to go—with Mr. Mecherle and one 
assistant, a young woman secre 


tary. He personally sold the first 


policies the first one to J. J. 


Gahagan, then a farmer living near 
Bloomington. Mr. Gahagan is still 
insured by the company and has 
never had a claim against it. The 
first city resident to be insured by 
the company was Warren Paxton, 
Bloomington office eyuipment deal- 
er, who has supplied virtually all 
of the office equipment to the com- 
pany since its inception. 

From this point on State Farm 
grew rapidly. Because of his asso- 
ciation with the farm bureau move- 
ment, many farm bureaus took up 
the sale of State Farm insurance 
and built up their financial bal- 
ances with the commissions earned. 
One of the features of the State 
Farm plan was to charge a mem- 
bership fee to cover all acquisition 
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costs. This fee is paid only at the 
time the policy is issued. When it 
is renewed at the end of six months, 
the membership fee is waived. It is 
never charged again, and member- 
ship may be passed on from father 
to son or to other members of the 
insured’s family. 

At the end of 


income was 


1922 State 
$29,222.10. 


Small as this may seem, the little 


Farm’s 


company managed to live within 
it, disbursing only $3,283.23. By 
the end of 1930, when the crash 
had begun to wipe out so many 
young or unsound companies in 
financial fields, State Farm had an 
income of more than $7,000,000 
and assets of better than $5,000,- 
000. Today the company has as- 
sets of more than $18,000,000 and 
in 1939 the income was $17,159,- 
609.78. In these eighteen years of 
operation surplus has grown from 
$7,758.12 to $5,264,276.81. 
Growth of the company led to 
a demand from policyholders for 
insurance other than automobile, 
so the company organized and 


Electric typewriters are used in several departments 
and for stencil cutting. In this illustration, the oper- 
ator is writing checks to be completed by check signer 


financed two other insurance con 

panies, State Farm Life Insuran 

Company and State Farm Fire li 

surance Company, both stock con 

panies, with State Farm Mutua 
Automobile Insurance Company as 
the chief stockholder in both com 
panies. The fire and life insuranc 
companies are not large as su 

companies go, but both are profi! 
able and have shown excellen 
growth. 

One of the characteristics of t! 
management of this organizatio 
is the care with which its personn 
is selected, trained, and develope: 
Bloomington is not a big mark 
for skilled office employees, an 
there is no large reservoir frot 
which to draw experienced en 
ployees. Yet the company need 
many skilled men and women 
‘rarry on its work. From the ve) 
beginning high standards have be: 
set, so that employees from gent: 
homes with good educations a1 
splendid backgrounds would be a 
tracted to the company as b 


ginners. 
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On the first floor of the newest section we obtain a glimpse of how all departments will eventually look when the 
companies’ continuous modernization policy progresses further. These are the new standard steel desks which have 
been adopted for all departments of the general offices. Here we have a section of the underwriting department, 
and in the background the master files and the premium notice writing section. Ceilings are sound-absorbent 


To attract a high type of em- 
ployee and to induct him into work 
with the least amount of lost mo- 
ion, the company engaged A. L. 
Van Ness to conduct schools for 
employees. Girls from high schools 
and business colleges, with no 
previous business experience, age 
seventeen to nineteen, are selected 
for the school by the personnel de- 
partment which conducts a careful 
ind rigid investigation, and _ re- 
quires a careful medical examina- 
tion by the medical department be- 
fore sending a potential employee 
to the school. The school lasts 
eight weeks, during which time the 
future employee is paid $45 a 
month. 

Pupils work at jobs exactly 
similar to the tasks performed in 
the business, although not on 
actual work. A special room has 
been fitted up with desks and other 
office equipment, such as adding 
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machines and calculators, for the 
use of the students. Still another 
room is equipped with one-arm 


desks, 


equipment just like a schoolroom. 


blackboards, and _ other 
Training is divided about equally 
between practice work and _ lec 
tures. Each employee making r¢ 
quired grades is guaranteed a po 
sition with the company, starting 
oat $65 a month, with three auto 
stated 


until the salary reaches $75 a 


matic raises at periods 
month, after which time raises de 
pend upon individual ability and 
skill. 

The first class consisted of ten 
girls and was purely experimental 
in nature. Nine of the girls quali 
fied and today all nine of those 
girls are still employed by the 
company and have reached super 
visory or secretarial positions. 
Since the start of the school, 238 


people have completed the school 


work and are now employed by the 
company. This is approximately 
25 per cent of the total staff at 
Bloomington. 

The school plan has worked so 
successfully that all new em- 
ployees, except in rare cases where 
some executive is brought in from 
attend the 


school. Young lawyers, with law 


the outside, must 


degrees, are now attending the 
school in training for positions in 
the claim department, while other 
men from universities are trained 
in the company school for posi- 
tions in the underwriting depart 
ment. It is believed that there is 
un actual saving to the company 
of about $400 for each person at- 
tending the school, as compared 
with the old method of putting em- 
plovees to work and letting them 
learn as best they could in the de- 
partments where they were started. 

Mr. Van Ness, instructor for 










Two operators equipped with NCR bookkeeping ma- 
chines handle from 9,000 to 10,000 remittances daily in 
preparing bank deposit slips. Each entry carries the 
policy number, bank number, and the amount of check 





All disbursements, except salesmen’s commissions are 
handled on this check-signing machine, which inserts 
the date, amount, check number, signature, and posts 
accounts payable ledger with 21 distributions totaled 








the school, constantly calls upon 
various officers and department 
heads to lecture to the classes on 
their departmental work and 
duties, so that when schooling is 
finished the youngsters have an ex- 
cellent picture in their minds, both 
of the business as a whole, its per- 
sonnel, and the various depart- 
mental routines. 

In addition to this school for 
future employees, there is a night 
school, teaching classes in fire, life, 
and casualty insurance to any em- 
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From these visible Artindex files, operators obtain facts 
used in coding the worksheets which are made out for 
every policy. A vast amount of rate, make, and model 
information is visible for quick reference by the clerks 

























ployee who wants to attend. Dur- 
ing 1939 
rollments in the night schools, and 
so far in 1940, 154 enrolled. 

The personnel department is 
another department of which the 
company is especially proud. The 
medical department is a division 
of this department and conducts 
physical examinations of all new 
employees and periodical exami- 
nations of all employees. This 
medical department does not at- 
tempt to render regular medical 


there were 178 en- 








This space-saving departure in filing is used for housing 
claims. Each claim with its attendant correspondence 
and papers is in a serially numbered jacket in these 
open files which have proved satisfactory in daily use 


service, but when ailments or con 
plaints are diagnosed refers em 
ployees to their regular physicians 
Well-equipped rest rooms are als 
maintained for the use of employees 
and a nurse and doctor are in con 
stant attendance for temporary 0 
emergency treatment of all em 
ployees. The medical departmer 
offers a special milk treatment t 
any employee who wants to gai 
weight, the only requirement being 
that the employee maintain a caré 
ful record of weight during treat 
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ments. Established primarily for 
underweight or anemic employees, 
his service was extended to any- 
ne wanting to put on weight. 

Since inauguration of the medi- 
al department, absenteeism has 
een considerably reduced, espe- 
ially the inevitable periodic ab- 
ences of half days and days by 
‘omen employees. Any employee 
ho fails to report because of ill- 
ess is visited at his or her home by 
he nurse immediately to determine 
hether medical treatment is in- 
icated. This plan alone has been 
istrumental in reducing absentee- 
sm by employees who were tired, 
idisposed or who may have been 

ightly indiscreet in some week-end 
stivity. This discipline has actu- 
ily increased morale and has cre- 
ted a better spirit throughout the 
rganization for everyone knows 
hat an absence from work is 
vholly justified, whenever it oc- 
urs. 

During 1938 attendance was 
98.38 per cent; in 1939 it was 
98.57 per cent, and so far in 1940 
the figure stands at 98.59 per 
cent. This does not include ab- 
sences for which permission has 
been granted in advance. 

Just being finished when the 
American Busryess staff photog- 
rapher visited Bloomington were 
two large rooms—one for men and 
one for women—to be used as 
recreation or social rooms by the 
employees. Both these rooms are 
furnished with costly rugs, mas- 
sive chairs and divans, appropri- 
ate pictures, mirrors, game tables, 
reading lamps—everything which 
money could buy to create a quiet 
atmosphere of simple dignity 


Top: Close-up of master files in 
the main floor underwriting de- 
partment of the automobile in- 
surance company. Center: Mul- 
tilith machines in the duplicat- 
ing department. Bottom: Three 
of the Ditto machines turning 
out me Ca J and li j 
cards for the alphabetical and 
numerical master files shown in 
the picture at top of this column 
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At the left is a general view which shows most, but not all, of the key punch operators who punch and verify the punched 
cards used in many of the companies’ accounting and statistical activities. Right is a view of a section of the tabulating 
machine room where we find two alphabetical tabulators, seven numerical tabulators, ten sorters, one collator, two repro- 
ducers, one alphabetical interpreter, one multiplier, and five summary punches, all constantly producing statistics 


where employees may relax for a 
while during lunch hours, before 
or after work, or even during 
working hours to a reasonable ex- 
tent. Both of these rooms would 
do justice to any private club in 
America. In commenting on these 
rooms one of the officers of the 
company said, “At first glance we 
thought these rooms might seem 
extravagant to some visitors. 
“We gave considerable thought 
to the matter of furnishing them 
and we finally decided that it would 
be sheer good business to provide 
employees with a restful, dignified 
place where they could relax for a 
few moments, meet friends after 
working hours, or wait for ap- 
pointments in Bloomington. Many 
of our employees drive twenty to 
thirty miles to and from work each 
day. Suppose a girl has an ap- 
pointment at 6:30 in the evening 
in Bloomington. The office closes 
at 4:30. Where can she wait until 
6:30? We did not want to feel 
that we were driving our employees 
out to saloons or other undesirable 
places to await appointments. 
Above all we want every employee 
to feel that we respect him as an 
individual; we want him to be 
proud of the company and the en- 
vironment under which he works. 
So we spared no expense in fur- 
nishing these two rooms for the 


’ 


employees’ use. They will be open 
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after working hours, and probably 


on Sundays and holidays for use 


of employees and their friends.” 


Another feature of the building 
is a large auditorium, with seating 
capacity for several hundred peo- 
ple and a well-equipped stage on 
the top floor of the building. This 
room is used for company meet- 
ings, gatherings of agents, and 
until recently was used for the 
schoolrooms for employees. 

Early in the history of the com- 
pany the founder announced that 
all accounting, record keeping, 
mailing of premium notices, and 
other paper work would be con- 
centrated in the home office to leave 
the field men free for the more im- 
portant task of selling. Many of 
7,000 — field 


representatives in the 39 states 


the organization’s 


and several Canadian provinces in 
which it operates are part-time 
men. They have no facilities or in- 
clination to assume any respon- 
sibility for paper work which can 
be transferred to Bloomington. 
From the very beginning of the 
business, careful attention has 
been paid to the matter of reduc- 
ing office costs and holding down 
overhead. For this reason the com- 
pany has always been receptive to 
modernized office equipment and to 
any machines or devices which 
would be helpful in holding down 


operating costs. 


We must remember that t! 
very nature of the insurance bus 
ness demands careful records. 
maintained over long periods 
time. In a mercantile business 
transaction is completed when 
customer sends in an order an 
then pays the bill. In the insu 
ance business a transaction ma 
not be completed for thirty 
forty years. During this time 
record must be maintained of ever) 
payment, every change of address 
If it is a life policy there may 
loans to record, with the attend 
ant interest to compute and co 
lect, in addition to the periodic 
premium payments to collect anil 
record; dividends to compute: 
changes of beneficiaries to note: 
and other entries. More than tha 
the various state insurance con 
missions demand and receive «i 
tailed reports covering every phas: 
of the companies’ operations. 
Briefly here is what happens 
an application for automobile | 
surance. The application, with | 
mittance, comes into the mailing 
department where the envelope, 
which is always retained, is ) 
through the mailing machine 
stamp the date of receipt on 
back. The incoming mail is sort«(! 
and sent to the proper departm 
on a dumb waiter which serves 
floors of the building. The und 
receive the 


writers applicati: 
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check the rates which are based on 
geographical location, type of car, 
ind other factors. After the rates 
are checked, the application with 
the remittance goes to the ac- 
counting department, which takes 
ff the remittances, makes up bank 
ieposit statements, and records 
he money received. 

From this application a work 
sheet is made out which shows all 
he necessary facts about the 
olicy—rates, commission to the 
gent, type of insurance coverage, 
type of vehicle, etc. Record cards, 
on which this information is coded, 
re made on Ditto machines and 
filed in the master files for per- 
nanent records. 

The accounting department also 
starts the chief accounting rec- 
ords by punching a_ tabulating 
card on which practically all of 
he information about the policy is 
maintained for the various book- 
keeping needs. On an eighty-col- 
umn punched card are records 
which enable the accounting de- 
partment to report to the man- 
agement, to the government, and 
to all the state insurance com- 
missions, as well as to the rating 
bureau, all the essential facts. 

Punched cards are used to make 
up the balance for the daily de- 
posit. The totals from _ these 
punched cards must balance with 
the totals from the bookkeeping 
machines used in making the daily 
bank deposits, which are in turn 
checked with predetermined totals 
run on adding machines in the ac- 
counts receivable department. 

There is a punched card for 
every policy. This card shows the 
policy number, location of the risk, 


Top: Mail is sorted, tied and sent 
to the post office in bundles, 
ready for dispatch just as the 
post-office employee would pre- 
pare it. This saves time and 
speeds delivery. Center mailing 
machines print the postage in- 

icia, and are used for dating 
receipt of all incoming mail. 
Bottom: The dumb waiter, with 
compartments for each floor 
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The current class of beginners who are receiving eight weeks’ intensive 
schooling in the State Farm school, before taking up duties as regular 
employees. Students do actual practice work in rooms equipped like 
the offices and attend lectures by company executives in this classroom 


city, county, state, the agent who 
sold the policy, class of risk, 


whether a pleasure car, delivery 
truck, or motor bus, etc., the type 
of vehicle, make, list price, limits 
of liability, and other necessary 
facts. These cards are recapped 
for general accounting to show 
totals for income ledgers, the 
premium income being distributed 
by states. From these cards vari- 
ous underwriting exhibits are pre- 
pared, showing many statistical 
breakdowns. There is a policy and 
coverage report submitted to the 
management monthly, as well as 
reports showing each agency’s ac- 
tivity, reports showing underwrit- 
ing experience on each agent, re- 
ports showing premium reserves, 
and “in force” figures. 

A separate card is punched for 
each claim reported and a “loss” 
card created, so that regular re- 
ports can be made on all claims 
reported, the reserves set up for 
each claim, and the final disposi- 
tion on each claim. These reports 
are invariably submitted by states. 

Agents’ commissions are also 
handled in the tabulating machine 
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department and all commission 
checks are written on alphabetical 
machines. The machine shows all 
tax deductions for Social Security 
and other deductions which are 
made on the alphabetical tabulator 
using the Carrol carriage. 

For a number of different cleri- 
cal operations which can be easily 
standardized, careful records are 
kept of production by each oper- 
ator. For example, the two girls 
operating the bookkeeping ma- 
chines, which are used in preparing 
bank deposits and recording totals 
from daily remittances received, 
handle from 9,000 to 10,000 items 
daily, each item requiring listing 
of the policy number, bank num- 
ber, and amount of the remittance. 

In the key punch department 
there are eighteen numerical 
punches, one alphabetical punch, 
and ten verifiers. Girls operating 
these key punches average 1,330 
cards per day — eighty-column 
cards. Careful production records 
are kept in almost all departments 
where work is such that it is uni- 
form and standardized. Girls cod- 
ing work sheets—that is, taking 


information from the application 
and transferring it by means of 
codes to the work sheets—ave: 
age 2,705 applications per day 
with fifteen items per work sheet 

State Farm is not afraid to tr) 
new ideas. Someone suggested tha 
it was easier to sew all the paper 
dealing with one application rathe 
than to paste or to use clips o 
staples. The idea was tried an 
today the various files (Stat 
Farm has no central filing bureav 
but permits the different compani: 
and different departments to ope: 
ate their own filing departments 
have greater capacity because a| 
the correspondence, the work shee! 
and the application are sewed. 

In several departments ope: 
files are used, instead of draws 
files. Remember that a drawer fi! 
requires twice its own floor spac: 
for extension of the drawers wh« 
they are pulled out. But with ope: 
files, considerably less floor spac: 
is used because there are n 
drawers to be pulled out. Thes: 
files are used in the claim depart 
ments of all three companies. 

State Farm has a modern dupli 
cating department, as well as a 
photostatic department for mak 
ing copies of applications. In th: 
duplicating department there ar 
two Multilith machines, one Mul 
tigraph, three Ditto machines, and 
one Mimeograph, plus consider 
able folding and cutting equip 
ment needed in the preparation of 
a tremendous amount of mailing 
and promotional material. 

The companies have standard 
ized on posture chairs (Do More) 
and grey steel desks, and all new 
purchases call for uniform desks 
and chairs, so that eventually th: 
entire offices will be uniform in ap 
pearance and color. In privat: 
offices there is not the same degr« 
of standardization, each offi 
being decorated and furnished a: 
cording to the position of the ox 
cupant and the special needs 0! 
each individual. Wood desks an 
posture chairs are used both | 
the private executive, and t! 
secretarial, offices. 
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How Kaufmann’s 
'Jses Research to 
Build Business 


ontinued from page 27) 


sormously in building up con- 
sumer acceptance. 

On the back of each Blue-Tag 

printed a full description of the 
, roduct: How it is made, how it 

ill wear, and how to care for it. 
(n many items, such as blankets, 
sieets, infants’ wear, and hosiery, 
knowing housewives find informa- 
{ion important to them on such 
subjects as thread-count, tensile 
sirength, bursting strength, num- 
ber of stitches per inch used to 
sew binding, color-fastness, shrink- 
age, weight, twist of threads, 
amount of sizing and filling. Such 
information is believed to give the 
customer confidence in the prod- 
uct, influencing her to purchase it 
rather than an unknown product. 

When originally established, the 
Kaufmann Fellowship consisted of 
one scientist whose full-time duties 
were to develop new products for 
sale in Kaufmann’s store. In the 
intervening years, the one fellow- 
ship has expanded to three, and 
the functions of this multiple fel- 
lowship now extend to the evalu- 
ation of competitive merchandise, 
the appraisal of all merchandise 
before submitting it for sale, the 
setting up of specifications stand- 
ards for Blue-Tag products, ex- 
amination of customer complaints, 
specifications for supplies and 
maintenance materials and _ the 
carrying on of an educational pro- 
gram—in addition to the develop- 
ment of new products. 

The specifications standards 
campaign is the department of the 
followship research which lends it- 
self best to consumer merchandis- 
ing. The Blue-Tag as a standard 
of quality is something the con- 
sumer can appreciate and under- 
stand. This Blue-Tag campaign 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business. . . how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, mulkti- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





ln 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


) 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 


The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce fatigue and invite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 
Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
idding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies. . . 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
World’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


of 














AUTO-TYPISTS HOLD THE COURSE 
RECORD FOR DIRECT MAIL PAR 


The only perfect letter in direct mail is the actual typewritten letter. Direct 
mail authorities refer to typed letters as “‘Par in Direct Mail.’’ Auto-typists 
lead in typing these letters. They turn out more typewritten letters, at a 
lower cost, and at a higher speed, than any other machine. 


You can have par figures on your direct mail score card by using Auto- 
typists and real typewritten letters. You will be surprised at the difference 
in results. You will get replies from hundreds of executives and business 
firms who have ignored your processed, imitation typewritten letters. 
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The difference in the cost of the mailing will be less than 10%. The increase 
in replies can easily be 1000%. Investigate what the Auto-lypist can do for 
you by trying one in your office! 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. €. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can | Name... 
help your sales 
and collection 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 


Auto-typist. 


Company. . . 


Address. . 








problems. 
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was introduced in May of 1936 
when Kaufmann’s became the firs: 
store in the world to label stap! 
products with such descriptiy 
tags. Often the Blue-Tag produc 
almost originates at the Institut: 
The scientists demand certain sp: 
cifications for the product to | 
sold and the manufacturer wi; 
wishes to sell Kaufmann’s mus 
provide a product conforming 
these specifications. The felloy 
ship scientists are progressin 
with the specifications standar 
work at the rate of about one hu 
dred items a year. Eventually 
is expected that all staple items j 
the store will measure up to sp: 
cifications set by these scientist: 
Blue-Tag products are check 
against competitive product 
periodically, and in the future t! 
specifications may become eve; 
more rigid. 

Second only to the Blue-Tag i: 
appeal to customers is the exami 
nation of customer complaints b 
the Institute scientists. Customer: 
who are displeased with the wea 
or serviceability of a product pu: 
chased at Kaufmann’s need no 
take the word of a buyer or floor 
man as to where the fault lies. Th 
product goes to the Institute fo: 
testing and the decision of th 
scientists is accepted as final by 
the store, and in most cases satis 
fies the customer. If the product is 
found unsatisfactory, all identica 
merchandise is removed from stock 
immediately. 

Although the Blue-Tag and tlu 
examination of customer com 
plaints are of primary concern t: 
shoppers, Kaufmann’s has _ bee: 
enabled to effect many economies 
of operation while giving bette: 
store service, through work don 
by the fellowship in testing, ana 
lyzing, and setting standards fo 
items used in operation of th 
store. These include: Escalato 
oil, wrapping paper, string, pach 
ing materials, machine oils an 
greases, soaps and towels used i 
washrooms and kitchens, coal us: 
in the heating of warehous 
drinking water, cleansers, polish: 
inks, disinfectants, and others. 
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The State Farm Mutual 
Co., of Bloomington, Illinois 
Standardizes on “Y and E". “Y and E" Factory and Agent Combine 


Aut. hile I 





te Meet Every Need. 


The first “Y and E’‘ Equipment was installed in the State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., as the company 
was organized eighteen years ago. 

During all of the remarkable growth of this organiza- 
tion, “Y and E”, through their Agent, Paxtons, has con- 
tinued to solve and service State Farm Automobile 
Insurance Co's. office filing and system problems. 

Their latest installation is more than a hundred 
“Y and E” Style-Master Steel Desks in the new Neutra- 


LARGEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL 


Typical Installation of ““¥Y and E" Style-Master Steel 
Desk and accessories in associate executive offices. 


One of many clerical departments at State Farm 
Insurance Using ““Y and E"’ Style-Master Steel Desks. 





Special ““Y and E"* Steel Desks for operating Key 
Punch Machines at State Farm Insurance. 


Tone gray finish which banishes eye-fatigue and pro- 
vides increased working efficiency for executive and 
office workers alike. 

We suggest that you read Mr. Mecherle’s unsolicited 
letter to see what this service means to them. If you 
want to be relieved of all system equipment planning— 
call in the “Y and E” man or write us for the latest Style- 
Master Steel Desk Catalog, illustrating more than 75 
models in three distinct designs. 


YAWMAN 4"? FRBE MFG.(O. 


FACTORIES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1099 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ideas to Help Put Across 
Successful Open House 


That business open houses 
needn’t be expensive and still 
accomplish the good inherent in 
the idea was proved by the 300 
employees of the Young Radi- 
ator Company at Racine, Wis- 
consin, recently. The party was 
staged from 1 to 4 o’clock on 
a Sunday afternoon and at- 
tracted 2,000 visitors. The 
whole thing was arranged in 
two weeks, with no time taken 
off from regular production, 
and involved only the expense 
of a thorough clean-up of the 
plant, materials for a few doz- 
en display signs, and the cost 
of the crackerjack, coffee, and 
doughnuts for refreshment. 

Two weeks before the event, 
President Fred M. Young sug- 
gested the idea to a member 
of his sales staff. That same 
morning a meeting of all de- 
partment heads in the factory 
and office was called to invite 
suggestions, and a second meet- 
ing to make definite plans was 
scheduled for later in the 
week. Word of the proposed 
party was passed around the 
plant. Workers caught the 
spirit and when time for the 
second meeting came there were 
enough ideas to work out all 
details easily. 

The first step was inviting 
the guests. A friendly, infor- 
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mal letter was written by a 
member of the sales depart- 
ment, mimeographed, and sent 
out on the Monday before the 
party. Seven hundred of these 
letters went out to the fami- 
lies of employees, to customers, 
to the company’s suppliers, 
local business friends, and 
press and civic organization 
representatives. 

The office manager and fac- 
tory superintendent each took 
the responsibility of seeing 
that their divisions would be 
cleaned up and put in the best 
possible order. A notice on the 
bulletin board two days before 
the event reminded workers to 
put their benches and desks in 
A-1 display condition. 

To help visitors appreciate 
what was done in the factory 
and offices of this twelve-year- 
old, fast-growing plant, a mem- 
ber of each department volun- 
teered to arrange a simple dis- 
play board with colored re- 
prints of products from the 
company catalog to drama- 
tize his own department. Each 
machine was set up with a 
piece of work in it, just as if 
it had stopped in the middle 
of an operation. 

A large area of space on the 
top floor of the plant was set 


Shoe Workers Plant 500,000 
Petunias in Rockford, Michigan 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning 
Corporation, Rockford, Michi- 
gan, largest manufacturer of 
horsehide work shoes in the 
country, apparently finds that 
cooperative buying and a gen- 
erous bonus plan combine satis- 
factorily to the benefit of the 
company and its employees. 

Keenly interested in the 
Wolverine property and sur- 
roundings, the company de- 
cided to help finance homes for 
employees through a local or- 
ganization and many workers 
have taken advantage of this 
cooperative buying plan. Later, 
attention was turned to land- 
scaping projects as employees 
admired petunia plantings ex- 
tending for a quarter of a mile 
in front of the Wolverine build- 
ings. Soon trees, shrubs, and 
plants were purchased cooper- 
atively for home planting. 
More than 12,000 of these have 
been bought through the com- 
pany in the past dozen years. 
Large petunia beds are sown 
every year by the company for 
employee use and when these 
are ready for transplanting the 
employee newspaper, the Wol- 
verine News, carries this mes- 
sage. There is no charge for 
the petunias and in 1938, about 
300,000 plants were given out 
to the workers. 


Cooperative buying extends 
also to group insurance and op- 
tical services. Group insurance 
provides a death benefit of 
$1,000, in addition to a sick- 
ness and death benefit carried 
through the Mutual Benefit 
Association. Both are carried 
at a cost of 30 cents a week to 
each worker. Approximately 
$5,000 to $8,000 a year is paid 
out through this association 
which usually carries a balance 
of about $20,000 for future 
emergencies. All members of an 
employee’s family are entitled 
to optical service which in- 
cludes vision tests, glasses, and 
treatments. 

The Honor Roll at the Wol- 
verine factory lists 310 names 
of workers who have been with 
the company for ten, twenty, 
or thirty years. More than one- 
third of the employees have 
been with the company ten 
years or more. A service stripe 
and a bonus of $100 are award- 
ed for ten years’ service. In 
1938 thirty Wolverines received 
this gift of $100. Through the 
profit-sharing plan $2,300 has 
been paid to each worker with 
a record of twenty years’ serv- 
ice. Two years ago checks 
totaling $100,000 were passed 
out to employees, averaging 
$142 for each worker. 





up with tables and chairs for 
refreshments. For souvenirs, 
miniature paper notebooks were 
imprinted with the company’s 
name and, along with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet, Some Facts 
About the Young Radiator 
Company, were distributed as 
guests left the plant. 

The assistant shop superin- 
tendent was appointed chief of 
guides. He marked the route of 
the tour and asked a dozen em- 
ployees to. report at the shop 
an hour before the party began 
to take the tour with him as 
preparation for their part in 
entertaining the guests. 


Then came Sunday, and 
visitors streamed in_ steadily 
from 1 o’clock until 4, and 
stayed until well after 6 o'clock 
They were met at the door by 
a guide identified by his red 
and white ribbon badge, and 
passed through the factory in 
a continuous procession while 
other guides acted as_ floor 
walkers and answered questions. 

Beside the education and en- 
tertainment provided for the 
guests, the management ‘eels 
that the sense of pride experi- 
enced by workers in their com- 
pany was well worth the ef- 
fort involved. 
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N.C.R. Runs Daily Movie Show 
At Noon for Employees 


Famous National Cash Register 
schoolhouse at Dayton, Ohio 


Forty-seven minutes of free 
movies in the National Cash 
Register Company’s huge au- 
ditorium and schoolhouse daily 
draw 2,300 employees at the 
noon hour. This is approxi- 
mately one-third of the per- 
sonnel. When the noon whistle 
blows, it’s show time. Box 
lunches from the company com- 
missariat and hot and cold 
drinks are sold to movie pa- 


trons in the foyer of the audi- 
torium as they pass to their 
seats. Lunches are eaten while 
the employees are watching the 
pictures, and smoking is per- 
mitted in the gallery. Men and 
women are segregated in sepa- 
rate parts of the audience. 

Full-length hit features, such 
as “Dark Victory,” “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington,” “March 
of Time,” all news reel releases, 
educational short subjects, are 
on the daily programs. A fea- 
ture picture is run as a serial, 
starting on Tuesday, running 
through Thursday. Comedies 
predominate. Many of the em- 
ployees have perhaps seen the 
picture downtown, but they 
view it again. Programs open 
and close with short concerts 
on the pipe organ by Educa- 
tional Directer Robert Kline. 
Employees are back at work 
at 1 o'clock. 

“There are few, if any other, 
plants that provide free mov- 
ies,” said Dr. F. G. Barr, who 
is in charge of industrial re- 
lations, “but the venture is a 
splendid one for keeping em- 
ployees refreshed and stimu- 
lated. They go back to their 
afternoon tasks with new en- 
thusiasm, and look forward to 
tomorrow’s adventure.” Dr. 
Barr believes the shows put the 
thinking of the employees on a 
higher level, even though the 
company has never attempted 
to make the programs “edu- 
cational.” Nothing is censored, 
a gesture of fairness that has 
drawn a _ favorable reaction 
from these employee movie- 
goers. 


General Electric Catalogs 
Free Motion Pictures 


Both sound and silent films 
on many subjects are listed in 
a catalog recently issued by 
General Electric Company. All 
of the films listed will be 
loaned to schools, churches, 
clubs, and other organizations 
having projection facilities. No 
charge is made for the use of 
the films, except the small 
charges for shipping. There 
are many subjects covered by 
these fil.as, such as science, dis- 
tribution of electricity, trans- 
portation, electric equipment, 
welding, light and lighting, 
household appliances. 

Subjects are interesting: For 
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instance, Walter Damrosch dis- 
cussing sound reproduction; 
the life of Thomas A. Edison; 
the early experiments of 
Michael Faraday; the evolution 
of the manufacture of porce- 
lain. 

The width of each film avail- 
able is given and films are 
classified according to subject 
matter, technical or general. 

Copies of the catalog and 
full information about the serv- 
ice may be obtained by writ- 
ing Visual Instruction Sec- 
tion, Publicity Department, 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Yale and Towne Employees 
See What Makes Sales 


The Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, recently re- 
designed its line of padlocks. 
In promoting the line, among 
the things it did was to get up 
a broadside which told the 
trade all about the new Yale 
padlocks, how they were to be 
advertised, showed what they 
looked like, etc. To introduce 
them the retailer was offered 
a deal good for sixty days on 
which he ‘could make 78 per 
cent profit. 

In addition to being sent to 
the trade, this broadside was 
also sent back into the fac- 
tory. It was tacked up on the 
bulletin board in the depart- 
ment where the padlocks are 
made. 

Ordinarily factory workers 
do not have much of a per- 
spective on their jobs. Usually 
they make only part of the 
product, and often do not know 
exactly how the rest of it is 
made, Certainly they know very 
little as to what happens to the 
product after it leaves the pro- 
duction line. They know vir- 
tually nothing about the vast 


and complicated mechanism en- 
gaged in the distribution of the 
product, and of the many 
hands that must be paid to get 
the article fram the factory to 
the consumer. 

The Yale broadside, however, 
supplied this missing perspec- 
tive to the men and women 
manufacturing the padlocks. It 
explained to them about all the 
effort that is required to sell 
padlocks, and of the arguments 
that must be employed to inter- 
est the trade. It let them know 
that it cost more to distribute 
padlocks than to manufacture 
them. It told them exactly what 
the company sold its locks for 
and just how much the retailer 
makes. 

Of course, the workers were 
told none of these things di- 
rectly but they found them out 
for themselves when they were 
taken behind the scenes and 
shown how the sales depart- 
ment sells the goods they make. 
The broadside delivered a 
subtle lecture on economics 
and single-handedly performed 
a swell little job in labor re 
lations. 


Employees Celebrate Founder’s 
Golden Wedding Anniversary 


George S. Whyte, founder of 
the Macwhyte Company of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Whyte recently celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary 
with a dinner to which all com- 
pany employees and their wives 
were invited. 

Mrs. Whyte contributed her 
share of work to make the 
party, which was being cele- 


brated as a company affair, a 
success. She took care of all the 
details for the dinner at which 
650 guests were served and en- 
tertained. 

By including employees in 
the celebration of a personal 
anniversary, years of pleasant 
and friendly relations between 
employer and employee were 
also celebrated. 


Caterpillar Tractor Adopts 
Employee Hospital Plan 


For a deduction of 75 cents 
a month, an employee of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
may now have protection 
against hospital expenses. The 
plan provides $4.00 a day for 
hospital expense, $24 for spe- 
cial hospital services; up to 
$150 for surgical services. In a 
thirty-two-page booklet, the en- 
tire plan is thoroughly ex- 
plained by means of the ques- 
tion and answer method, an- 
swering almost every conceiv- 
able question which might oc- 


cur to the employee interested 
in joining the group. A com- 
plete schedule of most common 
operations, with the amounts 
allowed for each operation is 
included in the booklet. 

The employee contribution of 
75 cents a month by no means 
pays the entire cost of the 
plan. The remainder is paid by 
the company. All employees in 
the United States and Canada 
having three months’ service are 
eligible to join the plan, with- 
out medical examination. 
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verything under control 
IN A BOILER FACTORY 


= From abrasives to zircite they at- 
tained complete stock control and 
purchasing detail all in one record 
with a simple Postindex installation. 

In addition to having two sets of 
facts on one record, they now have 
centralized responsibility over these 
important factors. Buying is con- 
trolled by requirements for average 
stock, thus relieving the purchasing 
department of maintaining separate 
records. It has speeded up order 
placement and cut down record 
keeping costs. 

All this was easy with Postindex. 
Because every card lies flat in its 
panel and is visible at a glance, 
Postindex records are posted 
quickly and easily—and this same 
simplicity makes it easy to find or 
signal any record. 

Every cabinet, every panel, every 
folded form is doubly visibly 
indexed. The flexible wire-and- 


































trunnion, threaded through the 
cards and snapped into the panel, 
keep the records firmly in place 

. in proper order and perfecily 
spaced. They can’t fall out, yet 
they can be quickly transferred, 
either singly or in groups, with a 
snap of the wire. 


Postindex files can be obtained in 
stacks, panels, cabinets or flat books 
of various styles. Every Postindex 
representative is equipped to assist 
in designing special forms to fit 
individual requirements. Postindex 
standard forms covering Inventory 
Controls, Purchase Records, Price 
Records, Production Records, Cost 
Records or Sales Records, will be 
promptly sent you upon request. 
Write the Postindex Company 
Division of Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sostindex 


VISIBLE FILES 


















Overworked 


Executives and the 
Short Hour Week 






(Continued from page 13) 


begging that his admission not be 
considered a resignation. 

“The only reason I am not in 
sisting on your resignation is be 
cause there seems to be some fear 
of taking initiative in this plant. 
Perhaps under the old regime your 
ears would have been pinned back 
for being alert. But in the future, 
let nothing stand idle in your de- 
partment as much as a half day 
without finding out what to do 
with it; makes no difference it 
there are no instructions; makes 
no difference if it is not your fault. 
The point is that you are here 
not only to run the little routin 
of your department as instructed 
by job tickets, but to help th: 
company make money.” 

Here are the types of alibis 
that pile up trouble, consume ex- 
ecutive time, and rob executives 
and top management of the 
chance to do a constructive job. 
Do any of them sound familiar? 

“That’s not in my department.” 

“No one told me to go ahead.” 

“IT am waiting for an okay.” 

“That’s the way we always do 
ag 

“How did I know this case was 
different ?” 

“TI didn’t know you were in a 
hurry.” 

“That’s Joe’s job—not mine.” 

“Wait till the boss comes back 
and ask him.” 

“TI forgot.” 

“J didn’t think it was impor- 
tant.” 

“JT am so busy I just can’t get 
to it.” 

The list could be expanded in 
definitely. Every one of these 
petty little alibis takes a toll o! 
time and energy for top manage- 
ment to straighten. If the averag 
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executive would keep a record of 
his time he would soon see what a 
terrific toll they really do take out 
of his day. Is there a way to stop 
them? The executive who can stop 
them all would be a wizard, but any 
executive who really tackles the 
problem can minimize them. The 
first step in getting people to take 
more interest and initiative is to 
teach them that they will not be 
unduly criticized when they take 
initiative, use their best judgment, 
and put forth their best effort, yet 
fail or make a mistake. 

The next step is to reward peo- 
ple for taking initiative, and for 
accomplishing things a bit out of 
ordinary routine. One of the rea- 
sons why Captain Joe Patterson, 
publisher of the New York Daily 
News, has always been so success- 
ful is his old policy of selecting 
some unusual story from the day’s 
paper and commending the re- 
porter who did it. If a man knows 
that he is not going to have his 
head chopped off for trying, he 
will tackle more things on his own, 
but it is surprising how many 
minor executives actually dis- 
courage initiative. 

Big organizations require more 
iron-clad rules than small ones, but 
even in the large organizations 
there is a tendency to do away 
with too many petty rules which 
tend to lower people to the level 
of automatons, doing nothing ex- 
cept by rule. The manager who 
wants to save his own time encour- 
ages people to use their own judg- 
ment to a reasonable degree. 

The plan of encouraging people 
to use their own judgment neces- 
sitates greater familiarity with the 
organization and a better knoyl- 
edge of who is actually doing the 
work. The overworked manager 
who spends all his time in a private 
office, never stepping outside to ob- 
serve and to learn who are his most 
valuable assistants, need not com- 
plain that he has no competent 
help. A little time out to watch, to 
observe, to check, will come back 
many times over in helping him to 
pick people who can assume some 
of the burden of management. 
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Just Of the Press... Enlarged, Revised Edition of 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1000 


Tells how hundreds of men and women have 
made money on the side or started a business 
of their own. Gives you the information needed 
to start a similar business. Includes a special 
exclusive directory, “Sources of Supply,” a 
most valuable and much sought after feature. 


A Post Card Advertising Business 
Beekeeping for Profit 

Promoting a Small Business 
Roadside Stand Opportunities 
Selling Your Ideas 

A Storeless Shoe Business 

Things You Can Make and Sell 
Selling Your Services 

Style Scouting with a Camera 
Mrs. Fox’s Mink Ranch 

Starting a “Flower-a-Day” Service 





418 Pages—5'/2 x 8/2 Inches—Cloth Bound 


PRICE $2.50 


(Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


FREE CLINIC FOR m 
LETTERHEADS— 


“EE what can be done by specialists to modernize your old let- 
terhead. Old-fashioned letterheads, or those set in ordinary 
type furnished by a printer without experience in layout or 

design, do not make good representatives when sent out to get 
business for you. Send your lame duck to our free clinic. We 
will be delighted to submit our 

suggestions in sketch form with- 
out charge and without obliga- 
tion. 





Here are just 
two of the 
hundreds of 
old letter- 
heads that we 
have taken 
into our clinic 
and sent out 
into the 
world again 
—new, fresh, 
and strong 
—ready to 
' do a real 
selling job 
for the com- 






a one Ww . pany. 
x \ SEND NAME FOR FOLDER 
oe a OF FAMOUS LETTERHEADS 


Fae Send your name and we will be glad to send you 
a folder showing examples of famous letterheads 
we have designed without charge for our customers. Send along a 
sample of your present letterhead and let us send you a sketch showing 
what can be done with it the next time you reprint. Let us quote you 
our mass produc- 
tion prices on 
lithographed _let- UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co., Dept. 35 
terheads, as well I 4311 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
as on offset print- | Send your folder of famous letterheads with 
ing for your cir- 1 prices and samples of stock. Also quote price on 
culars, order — our present letterhead in lots of_______.. 
blanks, folders, ! > Have your Free Clinic submit sketches without 
ete. Our mass pro- 1 charge or obligation, showing what you would 
I 
I 
I 
I 


duction makes it recommend for our new letterhead. 
possible for you 


to buy letterheads Name ‘ henennisiinnsinadincinmapnamannns 
like these for as 

low as $1.10 a Address peneeeaneininenanennminneambiniatts 
thousand. City 0 ee 
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JUNE: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Brigham Young born, 1801. Two-cent postage 
established between the U. S. and Great Britain, 
1908. 


Hotel Week (2-8). Principle of the electric speak- 
ing telephone verified by Bell, 1875. 


Confederate Memorial Day in Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee. Jefferson Davis born, 1808. Silver discov- 
ered in the Washoe Range, Nevada, 1859. 


First continental train, 1876. Mexico declared war 
against the U. S., 1845. 

Portland Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon, (5-8). 
Socrates born, 469 B. C. 


National Open Golf Championship (6-8). Nathan 
Hale born, 1758. Y.M.C.A. organized in London, 
1844. 


Midget Auto Races, Chicago (7-26). Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works incorporated, 1911. 


Lincoln nominated for President, 1864. Paper 
money first issued in N. Y., 1709. 


John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
Home” born, 1792. Children’s Day, celebrated in 
churches. First postal route established, 1690. 


National Flower Shut-in Day. Wyoming adopted 
woman suffrage, 1890. First steamboat line be- 
tween N. Y. and New Orleans established, 1820. 


Congress appointed a committee to draw up a 
Declaration of Independence, 1776. Richard 
Strauss born, 1864. Famous Comstock Lode of 
silver discovered in Six Mile Canyon, Nevada, 1859. 


City of New York incorporated, 1665. Virginia 
adopted her famous “Declaration of Rights,” 
1776. Joseph Leiter cornered the wheat market, 
1898. 

U.S. Department of Labor established, 1888. Lord 
Baltimore granted charter to Maryland, 1633. 
First Canadian Parliament opened in Ottawa, 1841. 
Frac Day. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, born, 1812. Hawaii organized 
as U.S. Territory, 1900. Aleock and Brown made 
first successful non-stop flight of the Atlantic, 1919. 


Children’s Day. Pioneer Day in Idaho. Franklin’s 
kite experiment, 1752. Twentieth Century Limit- 
ed made its first run, 1902. 


Fatuer’s Day. Texas Congress agreed to terms of 
annexation to U. S., 1845. 


Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775 (Bunker Hill Day in 
Boston). Mississippi River discovered, 1673. 


Battle of Waterloo, 1815. War of 1812 declared. 
First telephone exchange in Oregon opened, 1878. 


Statue of Liberty received from France, 1885. 
Send a Child to Camp Week (19-25). Virginia Plan 
adopted by Constitutional Convention, 1787. 


, Alaska sold to U. S. by Russia, 1867. Beginning o! 
the Victorian Period with accession of Queen 
Victoria, 1837. 


SuMMER BEGINS. 


99. Bank of New York started, 1797. Bank of England 
stock offered on the market as organization be- 
gins, 1694, 


93. Accident and Health Insurance Day. First type 
writer patented by C. L. Sholes, 1868. William 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians, 1683. 


94, National Swim-for-Health Week (24-29). Iced 
Coffee Week (24-29). Henry Ward Beecher born 
1813. 


95. National Association of Credit Men formed in 
Toledo, 1896. Custer ambushed by Indians, killed. 
and his command annihilated, 1876. 


96. American troops landed in France, 1917. First 
telephone exchange opened in Illinois at Chicago, 
1878. 


97. First telegraph message passed between N. Y. and 
Boston, 1847. 


98. Treaty of Versailles signed, 1919. Coronation of 
Queen Victoria, 1837. 


99, Magna Charta probably signed on this day, 1215. 
Rubens, famous painter born, 1577. Three-day 
motor race between Paris and Berlin, won by M. 
Fourmier at speed of 43 miles per hour, 1901. 


30. Indian Territory established, 1834. Boston and 
Albany Railroad leased by New York Central for 
99 years, 1899. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


23-27 Advertising Federation of America, Chicago 
17-22 American Assoc. for Advancement of Science, Seattle 
9-11 American Assoc. of Medical Milk Commissions, N. Y. C. 
4- 6 American Assoc. of Railroad Superintendents, Chicago 
3- 5 American Boiler Manufacturers Assoc. and Affiliated Industries, 
Skytop, Pa. 
24-27 American Dairy Science Assoc., West Lafayette, Ind. 
24-28 American Dental Trade Assoc., Colorado Springs 
6- 7 American Feed Manufacturers, French Lick, Ind. 
3- 4 American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, Chicago 
23-28 American Home Economics Assoc., Cleveland 
3- 7 American Institute of Banking, New Brunswick, N. J. 
16-20 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Swamscott, Mass 
(Summer convention) 
5 American Jersey Cattle Club, Louisville 
4- 6 American Life Convention, Medical Section, Colorado Springs 
25-27 American Medical Library Assoc., Portland, Ore. 
19 American National Fox and Fur Breeders Assoc., Milwauke« 
24-28 American Newspaper Guild, Memphis 
10-12 American Newspaper Publishers Assoc., Mechanical Confe: 
ence, Chicago 
23 American Optometric Assoc., Cincinnati (Week of June 23) 
9-13 American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assoc., Colorad 


Springs a 
18-20 American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Assoc., Cin 
cinnati 
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24-26 American Seed Trade Assoc., Chicago 
24-28 American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Atlantic City 
17-20 American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, State College, Pa. 
3. 5 Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
United States, N. Y. C. 
+- 6 Assoc. of American Railroads Safety 
Section, Saint Paul 
'- 7 Assoc. of Operative Millers, Buffalo 
r Automobile Manufacturers Assoc., 
Detroit 
3- 4 Bowling Proprietors Assoc. of Ameri- 
ca, Saint Paul 
0-11 Certified Milk Producers Assoc. of 
America, N. Y. C. 
8- 6 Edison Electric Institute, Atlantic City 
24-26 Flavoring Extract Manufacturers As- 
soc., Chicago 
27-29 Institute of Radio Engineers, Boston 
10-12 International Assoc. of Blue Print and 
Allied Industries, Detroit 
24-27 International Assoc. of Display Men, 
Detroit 
16-20 Kiwanis International, Minneapolis 
17-20 Linen Supply Assoc. of America, At- 
lantic City 





7 Lithographers National Assoc., Del 
Monte, Calif. } 
6 Manufacturing Chemists Assoc. of the 
United States, Skytop, Pa. 
12-15 Marking Device Assoc., N. Y. C. 
9-11 Midwest Shoe Fair, Cincinnati 
3- 5 National American Wholesale Lumber | 
Assoc., Rye, N. Y | 
17-20 National Assoc. of Building Owners | 
and Managers, N. Y. C. 
24-27 National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 
St. Louis 
5- 7 National Assoc. of Direct Selling Com- | 
panies, Inc., French Lick, Ind. 
10-11 National Assoc. of Flour Distributors, 
St. Louis 
8- 6 National Assoc. of Purchasing Agents, 
Cincinnati 
3- 5 — Assoc. of Retail Grocers, 
Cc 


3- 6 National Confectioners Assoc. of the 
United States, N. Y. C. 

Third Week—National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, 


Chicago 

17-21 National Editorial Assoc., N. Y. C. 

6- 8 National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Milwaukee 

5- 8 National Livestock Exchange, St. Louis 

24-25 National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assoc., Chicago 

16-19 National Office Management Assoc., 
Cleveland 

26 National Pickle Packers Assoc., Chi- 
cago (Semi-annual) 

17-20 National Retail Credit Assoc., San 


Antonio 

17-20 National Retail Dry Goods Assoc., 
Controllers’ Congress, Chicago 

17-20 National Retail Tea and Coffee Mer- 
chants Assoc., Cleveland 

8- 6 ae Tuberculosis Assoc., Cleve- 


n 
25 National Wholesale Wine and Liquor 
Dealers Assoc., Louisville 
24-26 Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Assoc., Chicago 
25-28 Puppeteers of America, Saint Paul 
11-12 Radio Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 
12-15 Retail Manufacturing Furriers of 
America, Inc., Cleveland 
9-14 Rotary International, Havana, Cuba 
3- 5 Scientific Apparatus Makers of Ameri- 
ca, Chicago 
23-26 Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 
5- 6 Special Libraries Assoc., Indianapolis 
7- 8 Stoker Manufacturers Assoc., Hot 
Springs, Va. 
24 Summer Furniture Market, Grand 
Rapids (June 24-July 6) 
17-20 Travelers Protective Assoc., Baltimore 
6- 8 Tri-State Cottonseed Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Assoc., Memphis 
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BOSS: “...and get it in the five o'clock mail!” 


STENO: “But, Mr. Brown, | can't perform miracles. it will 
take me all night to type 200 copies! 


BOSS: “Nonsense! Put that duplicator to work a and 
you can do the whole job in half an hour! 


p> When you have information to flash to a number of people, do 


it the quick, easy, economical way—turn to your duplicator and 


to Hammermill Duplicator Paper. 


> Hammermill Duplicator Paper gives you clearer copies, on 
more of them, from both gelatin and spirit machines. On the spiri 


duplicator it is an exceptional economizer of contact fluid. When 


used with the new Hammermill Master Paper, it makes up to 500 
clean, readable copies. 


P You can get Hammermill Duplicator Paper from seh sre 
i i i i lors .. . also in Hammermuill Duph- 

or stationer in white and six co 

cator Bristol, a filing card weight. Send for free 100-sheet soem 

which will include test sheets of Hammermill Master a : 

useful booklet, “Duplicator Facts,” and the Operating Guide, 

handy chart to help you get better duplicator copies. 








RK 
LOOK FOR THE WATERMA' 


HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Hammermill Paper Co., Dept. A, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me free 100-sheet packet of 
/ Hammermill Duplicator, including test sheets of 


i: Hammermill Master Paper, ‘Duplicator Facts,” 
* and Operating Guide. (Students 9 outside U. S., 50¢) 


We operate a [J spirit-type, [J gelatin-type, duplicator. 
Name 

Position 

(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) AB-MAY 
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VALET 


Providing 2 Ways to 
Solve the Wardrobe 
Problem 


With one of these up-to- 
the-minute PETERSON 


| cles. 


What If Germany Wins? 


(Continued from page 16) 


already by similar economic ideals 
and apply virtually the same poli- 
Some of Germany’s neigh- 


bors (her “victory” always as- 


| sumed) will be more or less incor- 


m 
stantial, and convenient, | 
the new PETERSON “* 
fice Valet,” 634’ hig b 
and 2%’ wide with ac- 
commodations for 6 
people—hats, coats, 
umbrellas and overshoe 
rack —has_ individually 
divided and ventilated 
shelves and rubber shoes 


available 1 in double size 
for 12 persons. 
The4-ft. PETERSON* ‘3-U" 
bo ee rack (below) is for 
people with all of the 
above ve socommodations. . 
length by the foot. 
@ green, brown, or 
On vac- | 
rubber feet or ! 
with rubber | 
tired casters. 
These space saving, sani- 
tary and durable office | 
fixtures are part of the 
complete line of PETER- 
SON wardrobe omioue nt, 
makers of qualit prod- 
ucts from single wall 
racks to complete chec: 
rooms, including pest | 
coat racks for industr 
plants. 
Write for Circular today. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Checkroom Pe 
Wolcott Ave Cr 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales let- 
ters, collection letters, special let- 
ters to customers, and dramatized 
mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead 
samples you can use, costing over 
$10,000. Yours for $3.00. Sent on 
approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 











CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. wtih AB-5 Boston, Mas: 














«| LET US QUOTE YOU OUR LOW 
prices and send you free samples of 
* | our standardized plan for your mag- 
azine. Our prices will surprise you. 
26 years publishing magazines from 
coast to coast. Write today. 

The National Publishers Press 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





porated in the self-sufficient Nazi 
super-state. Others will have to ad- 
just themselves, or will be in a 
weak economic position due to the 
loss of the German market for 
their own agricultural exports. In 
short, we have to regard it as 
probable that most of the highly 
populated world will operate on 
the vicious principle of “closing 
doors” against farm and mine 
products—especially also of this 
country. Moreover, it is possible, 
to say the least, that a Franco- 
British Alliance, with both coun- 
| tries badly “bruised” and prepar- 
ing for a new war, will also find it 


convenient to continue its wa 
time methods to restrict import 
at home and to force export 
abroad—on whatever “free” ma: 
kets are left over. 

The longer the internal depres 
sion of this country lasts, tl. 
more its business cycle is likely 
feel the fluctuations in foreig: 
trade. In the long run, the price 
structure of the basic raw ma 
terials, on which our income lev«! 
and prosperity so largely depend, 
is bound to be affected accord 
ingly. The more so, since the un 
settled world conditions of a pax 
Germanica will more or less auto- 
matically exclude a major r 
juvenation of our commodity ex 
ports by the aid of capital expo: 
and gold redistribution through- 
out the world. 





| 
Sales Managers to 


THOUSAND #sales 

* representing most of the im- 
portant business organizations in 
the United States and Canada 
will meet in Milwaukee at the 
Schroeder Hotel, June 6, 7, and 
8 for the fifth annual convention 
of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. One of several 
innovations at this year’s confer- 
ence will be an afternoon of dram- 
atized selling, demonstrating seven 
techniques which may be used to 
get sales ideas and plans across 
to the organization. A grouping 
of playlets, skits, operettas, etc., 
taken from “sales shows” of such 
companies as Coca-Cola, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Chevrolet, Hoover, 
and others, will be staged with 
professional talent under the direc- 
tion of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion of Detroit. Another “high 
spot” of the mecting will be the 


managers 


Meet in Milwaukee 


dramatized banquet at which 
Congressman Dies will speak. 

On the three-day program are 
many nationally-known speakers 
including Dr. George Gallup; Dr 
J. Frederic Dewhurst of Does Dis- 
tribution Cost Too Much fame: 
Ollie Jones, vice president of Swift 
and Company; L. A. McQueen, 
vice president of General Tire 
and Rubber Company ; Gene Flack 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company; 
Richard Borden of the Borden and 
Busse team; H. R. Chapman, vice 
president, New England Confec- 
tionery Company; and Arthur W 
Ramsdell, vice president, t! 
Borden Company and presiden 
National Federation of Sales I 
ecutives. Sales executives are 1- 
vited to attend the conference. Ad 
dress the Sales Managers Assoc! 
ation of Milwaukee, 2405 Nor'! 
Maryland Avenue. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. This Plan Speeds 
Deliveries 


Standardizing delivery instruction 
procedure on a multigraphed form has 
considerably stepped up the efficiency of 
this department at the Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. At the top 
of the delivery instruction form the 
individual issuing the instruction jots 
in initials, as well as the date and hour 
of the issuance. Following the name and 
address of addressee, instructions are 
noted as whether there is a rush, and a 
deadline which must be met, the exact 
A.M. or P.M. deadline, if “sometime 
today” is all right or if delivery may be 
made within two days. If a signature is 
wanted, if an answer is to be awaited, 
or if anything is to be picked up at the 
point of call, all that is necessary is to 
check a designated space. 

The net result of this concise little 
form is that a lot of annoying “little mis- 
takes,” looming large in the aggregate, 
are avoided, as it is rare that the office 
boy needs any more delivery instruction 
data than may be readily checked on 
the form. Also, it means that much more 
work may be accomplished by the same 
staff, due to the way rush and anytime 
deliveries are differentiated. Here is a 
form which makes it easy for a busy 
executive or a secretary to issue com- 
plete instructions concerning a delivery 
with just a few strokes of a pen. 


2. Phone Plan Saves 
Many Trips 


In a small company whose offices are 
on the outskirts of a large city, it is 
customary for many of the executives 
and department managers to be called 
to the main business district at different 
times daily. Every day several of the 
executives lunch downtown, usually at 
different places. 

Not having elaborate pick-up service, 
this company decided to try the plan of 
asking every employee to telephone the 
office before leaving the downtown area. 
Often there is a message, an errand, or 
even a pick-up nearby. While some ex- 
ecutives might object to stopping to pick 
up a package, a message, a sample, or 
perhaps an order confirmation, most of 
the executives of this company find it 
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wholly within their dignity to occasion- 
ally pick up a package for the company, 
stop at the bank, or go on some other 
brief errand. The practice of telephon- 
ing is said to have eliminated the neces- 
sity of another messenger boy, who would 
have to be hired for these emergency 
trips which come up from day to day. 
Now, it is not necessary, and this expense 
is saved because of the willingness of 
the employees to cooperate in pinch-hit- 
ting at times. 


3. Bonus to Employees 
Lowers Labor Turnover 


The Hitching Post chain of restau- 
rants in Chicago found the rapid labor 
turnover to be particularly expensive, 
because grill men for these restaurants 
must receive a special training in the 
art of cooking and handling food in the 
glassed-in type of kitchens which are 
featured in the Hitching Post units. For 
this reason the company needs to keep 
the men on for a reasonable length of 
time, and operating at a high degree of 
efficiency in order to operate the busi- 
ness successfully. 

The solution was a bonus system which 
might be used with equal success in any 
line of business. When a grill man starts 
to work he becomes eligible for a $100 
bonus within six months’ time, and if 
he continues to stay with the company 
he is eligible for a similar bonus every 
six months. From this amount $2.00 
demerits are deducted. Demerits are 
given if he is late to work, if he violates 
the company rules, is in a disagreement, 
or is absent without advance notifica- 
tion. The records show that $96 is about 
the lowest amount paid since the plan 
was put in operation. 

Having seen the popularity of the 
system among the grill men it was ex- 
tended on a $50-basis to the waitresses. 
At the end of the first six months they 
are given gold stars attached to their 
badges, and after that they have a gold 
badge. About 20 per cent of the wait- 
resses now have gold stars on their 
badges. 

Due to the attention the demerit head- 
ings call to the things that detract from 
good service—such points as promptness, 
even disposition, and graciousness have 
come very definitely to the front. 


4. Accounts Payable 
Routine Saves Time 


C. E. Jamieson and Company, manu- 
facturing chemists of Detroit, Michigan, 
has found a great time-saver in handling 
its accounts payable by the use of a 
combination voucher and check register. 
Two different colored sheets of identical 
ruling are used: The “white” sheets re- 
cord and distribute invoices requiring im- 
mediate payment and the “yellow” sheets 
are used for the payment and distribu- 
tion of invoices covering production 
purchases for which payment is due on 
the tenth prox if the advantage of dis- 
count dates is taken. 

Under its system, the use of the ac- 
counts payable invoice register and 
voucher register is entirely eliminated 
and the check register serves the dual 
purpose of recording checks as issued 
and distributing the charges. 

As invoices are received, they are 
matched up with purchase requisitions 
and purchase orders by the purchasing 
department and the distribution of 
charges is noted on the face of each 
invoice. Invoices for immediate payment 
are entered on the white sheets and a 
voucher check is issued. Invoices for 
payment on the tenth prox are filed 
alphabetically. 

About the fifth of the month, all of 
these tenth payment invoices are removed 
from the files, matched with statements, 
where received, a regular voucher pre- 
pared showing the distribution of the 
charges, and a check issued to take 
care of the supplier’s charge. 

In order to avoid taking into the ac- 
counts any unearned cash discounts, the 
total of the bank and discount credit col- 
umns of the yellow sheets are posted as 
a credit to accounts payable and are im- 
mediately entered as the first item on 
the white sheets for the following month, 
showing the credits to the bank and 
cash discounts and the total as a debit 
of accounts payable. 

The only apparent drawback to this 
method is the creation of a “hump” in 
the work of the accounts payable depart- 
ment from the fifth to the tenth of each 
month, but careful planning and the 
assistance of one Comptometer operator 
borrowed from the cost department for 
two days have completely overcome this 
objection. 
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Acquire 


nights 


AT HOME 


HOUSANDS of men today, who never 
intend to practice before the bar, are 
studying law. 
They realize that the law-trained man is 
a leader—that law training makes keen, 
clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men 
head many of America’s greatest cor- 
porations. 
PRACTICAL Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle has 
proven itself practical and valuable far beyond the 
time and money cost. 


In certain permitted states every year LaSalle- | 


trained men pass bar examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their LaSalle law 
training to use in business and find in it a quicker, 
surer key to success and leadership—to the avoidance 
of pitfalls and the picking of the sure and certain 
paths of progress. 


A MOST UNUSUAL Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading professors and 
authorities. 


This sas might well be called—‘“Law Simplified | 


and Condensed”—for it covers the whole basic field 
of law in an orderly, classified and simple manner. In 


many resident schools, the LaSalle Law Library isa | 
reference work regularly used by students. In one of 


the leading law schools, fourteen sets of LaSalle’s Law 
Library are at the student’ 's disposal and constantly 
used 


Supplementing this great library, are lectures and | 


personal instruction of the highest grade, all under a 
definite, clear plan involving continual use of the 
Problem Method, where you train in law by dealing 
with actual legal ‘problems—learn by doing the work 
—not by memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the easy way to start that. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

Dept. 547-LR Chicago 

I would like to have full information 

about yourlaw training, togethe rwith 

copy of ‘‘Law Training for Leadership,” 

all without obligation. 


(C Law: Degree of LL. B. 
Other La Salle Opportunities : 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
D Busi M 4 e OB 
0D Modern Sal hi Cor 
O Higher Accountancy Oo c. P. A. aes 
O Traffic M O Busi English 
O Industrial O Stenotypy 
Management 0 Commercial Law 
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THEODORE De WITT, President 
R. F. MARSH, Vice-President 








INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 
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5. ‘‘Love Insurance”’ 
Helps Candy Sales 


Latest insurance a man can buy is 
“Love Insurance.” It is offered by the 
Herz Candy Company, St. Louis, under 
the direction of George R. Frederick, 
president, and Charles Herz, publicity 
manager. 

Every Herz employee is a subagent 
for Cupid. Each receives a_ portfolio 
containing newspaper ad, a copy of 
the Love Insurance policy, application 
blanks, and package insert. When an 
employee sells a policy he or she receives 
a commission on all dividends paid on 
that policy during the year. 

Love Insurance eliminates the danger- 
ous possibility of a man’s forgetting to 
remember his wife, or anyone forgetting 
a friend, and the disappointment follow- 
ing such action. 

The forms are similar to those per- 
taining to a regular insurance policy: (1) 
The application blank to be filled out and 
returned to Herz; (2) the policy, which 
is filled in by the company, signed by 
the president, and returned to appli- 
cant; (3) the notification to be filled 
in by the company and mailed to the 
applicant, or (now) the “policyholder” 
a few days before the dividend (pack- 
age) is sent to beneficiary; and (4) the 
insert for package which is filled out by 
the company for the policyholder before 
sending dividend package to beneficiary 
of the policy. 

Florists and other merchandise venders 
have requested the use of this simple 
selling formula for their cities. Mr. Herz 
has copyrighted the idea. 


6. Rain Check on Items 
Out-of-Stock 


The Skillern Drug Company, chain 
operators in Dallas, recently included a 
novel feature in a stock clearance sale, 
to’ which was added a number of items 
which were specialed. 

Boxed in all display ads ahead of the 
sale days was the announcement: “Get 
your RAIN CHECK! Another Skillern 
‘Customer Service.” A Rain Check for 
advertised items temporarily out of stock 
issued to assure you of the benefits of 
the advertised savings. (This does not 
apply to merchandise advertised, ‘LIM- 
ITED AMOUNT ONLY.’”) 

As some stores carried only limited 
stocks of specials, the occasion for usage 
of the rain check presented itself to 
them. When a customer called for some 
advertised item which was temporarily 
out of stock due to the unusual demand, 
the clerk called the manager of the store 
who promptly issued a rain check to the 
customer. 

R. S. Bell, general manager of the 
Skillern drug chain, stated that the 
plan assures the customer that Skillern’s 
was honest in its advertising and intent 
to sell to all prospective purchasers all 
items advertised as specials. Further, he 
pointed out, the rain check served to 
bring the customer back to that store 
where it was issued. 


DOUGLAS 


21-PASSENGER PLANES 


Chicago and Southern offers you 
quick access to every important 
city in the Midwest and South—in 
the greatest comfort, security and 
Juxury now available in modern 
transportation. This great new fleet 
of famous Douglas DC-3’s has been 
made possible by the ever mounting 
popularity of the services offered by 
Chicago & Southern. Thousands of 
travelers have saved time and money 
flying “The Valley Level Route” on 
both business and pleasure — thou- 
sands more will do so, faster, and in 
greater comfort, during the years to 


come. 
IT PAYS LY 


CHICAGO 


AND 


SOUTHERN 


Ain Lines 
CALL 
PORTSMOUTH 
9010 
FOR RESERVATIONS 
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New IBM Electric 
Formswriter 


THE International Business Machines 
Corporation announces a new Electro- 
matic Formswriter, which will make 
possible more economical writing in com- 
panies using many various fill-in forms. 
In this machine an automatic carbon 
shift has been incorporated as an in- 
tegral part, not just as an attachment. 
All mechanical operations of this ma- 
chine are electrically powered and con- 
trolled by light touch key depression. 
It takes up no more desk space than an 
ordinary typewriter. 

To operate the automatic carbon shift, 
the operator pinches the upper part of 
the form alone (not the carbon) which 
automaticallly fits into the pinching 
lever, seen behind the paper guard in 
the illustration. The lever is pulled for- 
ward, and the carbon automatically re- 
tracts into the next set of forms. The 
lever is then put back into its normal 
standing position and the form auto- 
matically lines up for the next writing 
position. When typing is completed, the 
finished form is simply torn off, and the 
operation is repeated for the next typ- 
ing. This is simply a one, two, three 
operation. That is, first, type the ma- 
terial; second, automatic shift; and third 
or last, tear out the completed form in 
the machine. 

The 12-inch model is shown in the il- 
lustration above. 
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Electric Stop-Watch for 
Motion Study 


THE principle of the electric clock has 
been applied to the stop-watch, resulting 
in a new electric stop-watch called 
“Time-It,” produced by Precision Scien- 
tific Company. It is run by a synchrous 
electric motor whose speed is controlled 
by the power house master clock which 
governs the cycle constancy of alternat- 
ing current, as in an ordinary electric 
clock. It has a direct reading counter, 
instead of an ordinary watch dial, and 
time intervals up to 2 hours 46 minutes, 
equivalent to 10,000 seconds, can be read 
directly up to 1/10 of a second. The 
new electric stop-watch, while not port- 
able in a pocket, can be plugged in and 
operated on any 110-volt A. C. electric 
current line. 


New Executive 
Armchairs 


A NEW line of chairs has been put 
on the market by the Marble and Shat- 
tuck Chair Company. The chair illus- 
trated below this item is made with a full 
spring seat and semi-soft front edge, as 
is the straight armchair of the same 
line. The upholstered backs are filled 
with latex hair, and the revolving chair 
is equipped with a patented bottom ball 
bearing chair iron mechanism which this 
company has developed. 


For Office-to-Office 
Communication 


A STREAMLINE, executive station 
loud-speaking instrument has been de- 
signed by Dictograph Products Com- 
pany, Inc. When used with a handset, 
which automatically silences the speaker 
and microphone, no conversation may be 
overheard. The two-way keys give the 
user a connection in either direction. 
Names of individuals or departments 
connected to the executive station are 
engraved in bakelite strips in their 
proper position. 







































BETTER LIGHT 
for BETTER WORK 





with the COMMODORE 


Look at the light on these desk tops. See 
how the Commodore creates modern see- 
ing conditions that make for faster, better 
work, fewer errors and less eyestrain. The 
Commodore gives 86% of the light from the 
bare bulb... and it is soft, glareless, indi- 
rect light... kind to eyes. Maintenance 
cost is low, for the feather-weight Plaskon- 
molded shade is easy to clean; and easier 
and safer to handle. 


Send for This New Booklet 
It may give you a new slant on 
office lighting for it tells what 
better light has done for many 
representative firms... in terms 
of dollars and cents. 


FW. WAKEFIELD " "C0. 


500 ee PARK ° dll OHIO 




















@ YOU WILL find that in a 
Harter Posture Chair you can 
sit erect, comfortably relaxed. 


This is because Harter Chairs 
are designed to make good sit- 
ting posture easy and natural. 
They also give support where 
it is most needed—at the small 
of the back. 


It is well to bear in mind that 

good posture is highly desir- 
See rom the standpoint of 
physical well being, that it is 
endorsed by health authorities. 

There is a Harter Posture 
Chair for every type of seated 
work. See the Harter dealer or 
write—The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 








Attachment for Electric 
Automatic Typewriters 


A DEVICE for the automatic produc- 
| tion of personal business letters in quan- 
| tity, which is so small that it fits into a 
| standard typewriter desk, is announced 

by Robotyper Corporation. This new 
| Robotyper is designed to be operated 

with any electric typewriter. The vacuum 
principle is employed to motivate the 
keys which are governed by perforated 
paper record rolls similar to those used 

in player pianos. They are cut on a 

simple machine operated from a_ type- 

writer keyboard. 

These new Robotypers are said to be 
able to make perfectly matched inser- 
tions anywhere in the body of a letter 
and automatically to eliminate or sub- 
stitute sections of a standard letter. 

Robotypers, housed in their own 
cabinets, are also available for opera- 
tion with a standard, manually operated 
typewriter. 















Controller Feeds Forms 
To Accounting Machine 


THE Egry Register Company has intro- 
duced an automatic electric Controller 
for use with the International electric 
accounting machine which feeds mul- 
tiple copy business forms into writing 
position, in perfect alignment, at a speed 
synchronized with the operation of the 
accounting machine itself. The Con- 
troller requires no change in the con- 
struction or operation of the account- 
ing machine, no special platen, and adds 
no strain or burden to the accounting 
machine. Precision horizontal and verti- 
cal alignment of forms is effected by 
studs mounted on an endless chain en- 
gaging aligning perforations in the 
forms. All sizes or forms are accom- 
modated without special adjustments. 


The Egry Controller uses carbon ril)- 
bons 5/16 inches wide, covering only 
one line of writing, the mechanism carry- 
ing as many ribbons as there are carbon 
copies required. Each ribbon moves a 
fraction of an inch across the face of 
the forms between type bar impressioj.s. 
In this way full size, one-time car} 
sheets which are very often not entir 
used are eliminated, and carbons are used 
only where writing appears, saving con- 
siderable area of unused carbon paper 
Continuous forms fully interleaved with 
one-time carbons may be used if desire! 
or a combination of both one-time cir 
bon and carbon ribbons can be handled 
by the Controller. 

The carbon ribbons also eliminate ¢)ie 
necessity of stapling forms together to 
get the alignment of spaces perfect, 
well as the manual handling of carb 
and unsightly piles of discarded cxar- 
bons. 


New Tabulating Machine 
Card File 


DEALERS of Corry-Jamestown Ma: 
facturing Corporation are now showing 
a new, low-priced tabulating file, which 
is 523% inches high. It is equipped with 
ten drawers, each containing two pul- 
out trays for housing tabulating cards, 
size 734 by 314 inches, with an estimated 
capacity of 78,000 cards, or 150 caris 
per inch. 

The trays are portable and can le 
quickly removed from the drawer. High 
side walls of the trays give extra pro- 
tection to the cards and permit stacking 
of trays. The file is provided with con- 
cealed horizontal shelves and four verti- 
cal reinforcements to assure rigidity 
under hard use. Steel Age Lifetime 
construction, feature of Corry-James- 
town equipment, has been built into 
these files for durability and long wear. 
The finish is of bake-on enamel and 
hardware fittings are of polished bronze 
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A New 
Sales-Building 


“Tool” 


POOR’S 


1940 
Register of Directors 
of the U. S. and Canada 





Lists more than 90,000 of the 
nation’s business leaders, both 
alphabetically and geographically 
... helps you contact the key men 
in every industry, in every com- 
munity .... gives addresses, busi- 
ness affiliations, date and year of 
birth. It lists, too, over 13,000 
corporations, shows the officers 
and directors of each. 


Send for sample pages 


POOR’S PUBLISHING CO. 
90 Broad Street, New York 











ttre You 


GOING TO THE N. 


For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 


Tat spo ame sga 


HOTEL GREAT "ORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST. ~tW YORK CITY 














California Opportunities 

Authentic, local data supplied on all 
business subjects. Personalized investiga- 
tion on individual questions. Unbiased 
authoritative surveys and reports. Cor- 
r A. 2. oo | 


; The 1940 issue of book “Opportunities 
in California” now available—will be sent 
postpaid for $1.00. 

CALIFORNIA RESEARCH SERVICE 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

















Send today for the 1940 Dartnell 
Prize Book—Just off the press! 


May, 1940 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Service Booklet for 
Duplicators 


A BOOKLET, What’s Back of the 
Standard Duplicator You Own? has been 
issued by Standard Mailing Machines 
Company, to describe its three-point 
service plan available to Standard users, 
which consists of informative sales work, 
special duplicating supplies, and expert 
service. A second booklet, How to Get 
Best Results, has also been prepared 
for the use of owners of Standard 
duplicators. Through explanation of the 
whole Standard system of duplicating, it 
gives practical suggestions to owners for 
most efficient duplicator operation. 


Catalog of Filing 
Equipment 


THE All-Steel-Equip Company now 
has available for distribution a forty- 
nine-page, profusely illustrated catalog 
showing its line of Aurora Steel Filing 
Equipment, designed to fit all filing 
needs. Letter, card, legal, dead storage, 
transfer, and blue-print files, are all 
described as to size, capacity, and utility. 
In many cases substitute drawers are 
available to make the line more flexible. 
Counter-high storage and filing equip- 
ment and accessories have also been per- 
fected for other uses and are described. 
This catalog will serve as an excellent 
reference book for the buyer of office 
furniture. 


Royal Tells How to 
Improve Letters 


FOR the office which has no corre- 
spondence manual of its own, the booklet 
recently issued by the Royal Typewriter 
Company, How to Make Every Letter 
Better, is just what is needed. It tells 
how to address the governor of a state, 
the mayor, and many other dignitaries; 
shows different forms of addresses used 
in letters; clears up many of the mys- 
teries of the comma, semi-colon, and 
other punctuation marks. With full-page 
illustrations, it shows the right and 
wrong way to set up letters on a page, 
and includes a host of words most 
stenographers do not even dream of 
spelling correctly. There is a_ section 





STAPLING MALPLNES 


The Preference In 
Uh eo derse? Os melaaia +) 
Precision buill, all 

steel construc 

tion, insures high- 

est efficiency and 
perfect ttapling 
performance 





<Zp>| ACE 
~ or | STAPLE REMOVER 


Saves your finger nails 


$600" — prevents 60c- 


*East of Rockies testa nated 








DEMAND ACE SUPER STAPLES—The World's Best 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 





3415 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 





MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers’ ‘as required in the 
“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 
Y4 or 1/10 hour steps. 


(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 

(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 
Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


| 3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Photo Copying Machine 





ee a 


Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 327, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Round Cornering Machine 


/CORNERROUNDER ) 


SHEAR-ACTION SELFP-SHARPEMING 


A REAL 
TOOL 


S15 








“Dolls-up” Your Sales 
Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
Samples: Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No suide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included : 
ye” 14” 3" or 14"; 
extra dies $5, Straight 
or reverse corners also 

available. 
HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 
PAPER DRILLS Hand & Electric $25 Up 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


> Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Package Tying Machines 


THE Bunt PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 


% Ties 20 to 30 pack- 
ages per minute. 

%* Ties all sizes tightly— 
no adjustments neces- 
sary. 

% Equals three to four 
hand-tiers. 

% Used in over 70 differ- 
ent industries. 











Write for our ‘free trial 
offer. 


B. H. BUNN CO. 


7601 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Expense Books 











CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 








BEACH’S 


“‘Common Sense"’ 


EXPENSE BOOKS 








Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


F COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 

Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


ke WRITE 114 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


Chair Cushions 








| DISREGARD and IGNORE 


the word CUSHION 


and consider 


| A Respirator Chair Cushion 





Scientific Seating Device 


Let us prove our claim of increased efficiency 
by installing a number of Respirator Cushions 
in your establishment on a “return if not satis- 
factory” basis. 

Write for details of the Missouri Demonstration 
Plan. (Advise name of your office supply 
dealer.) 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 
Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 








Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Write for special rates for advertising 
in this section. Address: “Where To 
Buy It,” AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 








written by Albert Tangora, the light- 
ning speed typist, and another section 
devoted to time-saving short cuts in 
handling a typewriter. Copies of this 
book are available from Royal Type. 
writer Company. 


Folders About Multilith 
And Multigraph 


TWO folders have been put out 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporati 
dealing with its duplicating processes 
Multilith and Multigraph. In each case 
specimen sheets showing the jobs cd 
in one, two, three, and four colors are 
included in the folder. One folder (ic 
scribes the new automatic, electric M);! 
tigraph duplicator, and the other the 
press-type Multilith. In both methocs, 
three duplicating mediums can be used, 
with master copies prepared in any one 
of ten ways. 


Management Engineers 
Work Explained 


THE Business Research Corporation |::s 
put down in a booklet, Management 
Research for the Executive, a clear, con- 
cise explanation of just what a manaze- 
ment engineer may be expected to do 
when employed by a firm to carry on 
research and make recommendations to 
improve work (and subsequently profits). 
Instances where outside advice on man- 
agement policies has been helpful are 
pointed out, as well as the results which 
may be expected from the services of 
management engineers. 


Helps for Better 
Letter Typing 


“TRICKS of the trade” for typists have 
been compiled in the second edition of 
Tips to Typists by the makers of L C 
Smith and Corona typewriters. Sug- 
gestions for getting more and clearer 
carbon copies, better erasures, “half- 
spacing,” and punctuation not found on 
the regular typewriter keyboard should 
be of much help to typists wishing to 
improve their work. This booklet could 
profitably be distributed to every typist 
in any business organization, for many 
technical points discussed may not have 
been covered in the typists’ professional 
training. 


Lists Qualifications of 
A Good Secretary 


THE Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany has made the results of its con- 
test on “What Are the Qualifications of 
a Good Secretary?” the basis of a pam- 
phlet called Patty Perfect. Patty Per- 
fect epitomized in the mind of Miss 
Charlotte Wesburg, the winner, the ten 
most essential qualifications of a sec- 
retary, and her winning entry is illus- 
trated. Three pages in the back of 
the pamphlet carry eight other let‘ers 
which won honorable mention in the 
contest. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 


announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


tively on 12 time contract. 


Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
; Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





AMERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
$3.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL CONTACTS available for proposi- 
tions that justify an Underwriting. Box 501 
care AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 








Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS—DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 











Branch Office Services 


LOS ANGELES address $1.00 Month. Re- 
forwarded. MAIL SERVICE, 561 Paramount 
Theatre Building. 


ANYWHERE! Specify cities required. 
MERCHANDISING CLUB, Confederation 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 


Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN TO SELL TAGS to users for 
Pennsylvania manufacturer on commission 
basis. You should now be selling one or two 
allied lines. Reply giving age, territory covered, 
married or single and sales experience. Box 
502, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 

















Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 


SUCCEED With Your Products. Make-Sell 
Them. Formulas. Processes. Accurate Analyses. 
Catalog Free. S. THAXLY COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C. 


START MAIL ORDER BOOK BUSINESS 
NEW WAY. I’ve made thousands yearly by 
it. Complete particulars free. ECONOMY 
PUBLISHERS, 15 Park Row, New York. 














“Business for Sale” Manufacturing Salable Ar- 
ticle. Also other selected Business Opportuni- 
ties ERNEST POULIN, Rumford, Maine. 





Sales, Collection Letters 


Tailor-made SALES and COLLECTION let- 
ters individually styled to fit any sales or col- 
lection problem. Write to RALPH R. RICE, 
THE NATIONAL LETTER CLINIC, 291 
Lester Avenue, Oakland, California. 








Business Promotion 


ANALYSIS, IDEAS, LITERATURE by na- 
tionally-known Business Counselor and Written- 
Salesmanship Specialist. Request particulars. 
CDC, No. F Kuster Annex, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 














Typewriters 


NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed p 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, doe 43 
Broadway, Sterling, Ill. 
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SALARIED POSITION Ss 
$2,500 to $25,000. 


This thoroughly organized advertising 
service of 30 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation carries on preliminary 
negotiations for positions of the caliber 
indicated above, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each elient’s personal re- | 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for ray 
. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 nae ‘Bidg., Buf Buffalo, N. Y. 














EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—MEN and WOMEN 
For executives of exceptional ability, this per- 
sonalized advertising service assists efficiently 
and confidentially with nation-wide negotia- 
tions for improved positions. Inquiries invited. 
THE EXECUTIVE BUREAU 
700-A Plymouth Bldg. 823 Commerce Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N.Y. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
171B Madison Avenue, New York. 


FREE—NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing list, 
RATE-GUIDE. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 


Printing of All Kinds 


ELIMINATE HIGH PRINTING COSTS 
with Laurel Process! Reproduces attractive 
illustrated selling literature from your own 
copy. No Cuts! No Typesetting! 500 cupies 
(84%4x1l inches) $2.63; additional 100’s, 22c. 
Request free Descriptive Manual. In Metro- 
politan New York, ask for Representative. 
ee PROCESS CO., 480 Canal St., 














CLASSY BUSINESS CARDS 1,000 for $1.00 
Post Paid. SUPERBO PRINT, 836 Crocker, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





BETTER GRADE LETTERHEADS, ENVE- 
LOPES, $2.75 thousand postpaid. Samples 
Anything quoted. IRELAN PRINTING CO., 
Berkeley Heights, Route 7, Dayton, Ohio. 





1000 BETTER Business Cards $1.00. Enve- 
lopes, Letterheads, Billheads, $1.66. Samples. 
Department B, AMERICAN ENVELOPE, 
7015 Fenkell, Detroit. 





ENVELOPES, LETTER-HEADS $1.75 1,000. 
Cards $1.00. Samples. Send sketch of your 
special job for estimate. I. COTTER, 
2457 Seyburn, Detroit. 





8x6 CIRCULARS, 5,000—$1.00 prepaid. Source, 
25c. WOLVERINE, Saugatuck, Mich. 


Personalized Blotters 








EXECUTIVES! WELL-QUALIFIED MEN! 
This competent advertising service conducts 
position-securing campaigns involving confiden- 
tial, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employérs. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES 
1204 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Canadian Representation 


ENCLOSE OUR UNIQUE PERSONALIZED 
BLOTTERS with your monthly statements. 
They create sustained customer interest 
through unusual subjects treated. Different 
each month. Request free samples and 15 
day reservation for exclusive use your city. 
Write today. JOSEPH H. QUACKENBUSH, 
397 East 40th Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Postcard Advertising 








OVER 11,000,000 NEW CUSTOMERS for you 
in Canada. Complete facilities for Mail Order 
and other business representation. Estab- 
lished 1931. Adaptable to all requirements. 
Best references. Write today. CANADIAN 
BRANCH-OFFICE SERVICE, 22 College St., 
Toronto. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Accounting Systems 





RETAIL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM, Sales, Cost, 
Expense, Depreciation, etc., $3.00 postpaid. 
W. B. HANNAN COMPANY, 3187 Karnes 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namie, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Advertising Services 


“HOW TO PREPARE 
PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING” 
It will pay you to cet a copy of this meaty 
monograph. Contains the boiled~down essence 
of the author’s many years’ experience in 
classified advertising. Takes only a few — 

to read. Your free copy awaits your 
Write for it TODAY. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Letter Specialists 


GUARANTEED COPY—$5.00. Send data. 
ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 


Accountants 


ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new. type kkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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ut GRACIOUS ° 
°o COAST To Ss 


The Gotham 


The Drake 
The Blackstone 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Menoging Director 


KRIRREBY 
HOTELS 


MEW BOOKS /. 2. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. By Herbert 
L. Satterlee. Here is a new book which 
will cause the average anti-business agi- 
tator to tear out great bunches of his 
hair. For it is a friendly, perhaps biased, 
biography of the great financier. It pre- 
sents Mr. Morgan as a great financial 
genius with a big heart, intent on help- 
ing the country’s enterprises. It lays 
great emphasis on his family and reli- 
gious life. According to the book he al- 
most never made a mistake, was badly 
put upon by the press, the government. 
Anyone who opposed him was wrong. 
Written by Mr. Morgan’s son-in-law, the 
book could scarcely be expected to be a 
critical, unbiased record of his activi- 
ties. Yet despite its obvious faults, there 
is much of great interest in it, especially 
to the business man who wants to know 
more about the early history, organiza- 
tion, and reorganization of many of our 
bigger corporations. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.75. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR POLICY 
AND HOW IT WORKS. By Joseph 
Rosenfarb. The author is an attorney 
for the National Labor Relations Board, 
and as such some business men will be 
inclined to discount the value of this 
book or declare that it is “special plead- 
ing” by an interested party. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that it is a 
colossal, comprehensive, well documented 
account of thousands of labor cases, 
strikes, much strife, and many rulings 
from the Supreme Court down. Begin- 
ning with a brief history of the labor 
movement, early attitude of courts, 


labor relations during and after the 
World War, the book proceeds to pile 
up facts about rights of employees, inter- 
ference, restraint and coercion, discrimi- 
nation in regard to employment, collec- 
tive agreements under the National 
Labor Re.ations Act, appropriate bar- 
gaining units, employee elections, and 
practically every other phase of labor 
relations. Every student of labor rela- 
tions, every employer, and every attor- 
ney handling either side of labor cases 
will find the book invaluable. Harper and 
Brothers. $5.00. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCT, 
PACKAGE AND PRICE POLICIES 
By Albert Wesley Frey. Behind this 
ponderous title is a comprehensive and 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
business. It deals with merchandise man- 
agement. The preparation of the product 
and the package for the consumer is, in 
Mr. Frey’s opinion, a phase of busines 
distinct from sales management or ad- 
vertising management. One of the most 
valuable chapters is devoted to new uses 
and product improvement and is an ex- 
cellent treatise on the entire problem of 
keeping a product up-to-date, finding 
new uses for old products, and constant 
research for new things to make, new 
ways to improve present products. No 
one can read this book without gaining 
a good idea of the patient, endless toil 
of American manufacturers to produce 
something a little better than a competi- 
tor, or to add something to a product 
to give it an edge over competition. The 
Ronald Press Company. $4.50. 
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